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THE LIBRARY. 


SOME NOTES ON ANCIENT 
WRITING AND WRITING MATE- 


QT is scarcely possible that amid all the 
discussion called forth by the recent 
discovery of a Cretan script more an- 
cient than the Trojan War, no refer- 
ence should have been tnade to the 
remarkable passage in the Lexicon of 

Suidas, where, while himself deriving the phrase, 
‘ Phoenician letters’ from Phoenix, the brother of 
Cadmus, the reputed inventor of the alphabet, he 
states that the Cretans disputed this claim, and as- 
signed a different etymology. Having, however, 
been unable to discover any allusion to the passage, 
we propose to supply the apparent omission, and 
make it the starting-point for some discursive ob- 
servations upon writing and writing materials in 
early times. 

The entry in Suidas’s Lexicon is as follows: 
‘PHoenic1AN Letters. The Lydians and Ionians 
received alphabetic characters from Phoenix, the son 
of Agenor, the inventor. But this the Cretans deny, 
affirming that letters were first inscribed upon pa/m- 
leaves (ev Powsxey WET aDoIs) . 

IV. Q 
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Until recently, this pretension of the Cretans to 
the invention of the alphabet, and the etymology by 
whichthey endeavoured to invalidate the Phoenician 
claim, would have appeared equally preposterous. 
Now, however, that they are known to have been 
possessed of a script, whether strictly alphabetical 
or not, perhaps as early as the period (seven genera- 
tions before the Trojan war) assigned by legend to 
Cadmus; and that a theory deserving respectful 
examination connects them ethnologically with 
Libya,’ one of the native lands of the palm, the 
matter wears another aspect. We think, neverthe- 
less, that the origin of Cretan petalography should 
rather be sought eastward than southward: but it 
may be desirable to show in the first instance that if 
the Cretans contended that the palms which first 
afforded materials for the scribe were Cretan palms, 
the assertion at least involved nothing physically 
impossible. 

The southern shore of Crete just touches the 
thirty-fifth degree of north latitude, assigned as the 
northern limit of the profitable cultivation of the 
date-palm. It is not, therefore, probable that the 
culture of the palm in Crete was on a large scale; 
but that a grove of palms might form a feature in 
the Cretan landscape may be inferred from the name 
of the port where the mariners conveying St. Paul 
ineffectually sought to disembark—Phoenice: as well 
as from the appearance of the palm upon the coins 


' That there may have been a Libyan element in the population 
of Crete is exceedingly probable, Crete being only two days’ sail 
from Africa; but the vestiges of alphabetic writing in Libya are 
usually thought to be of much later date. 
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of two Cretan cities, Hierapytna and Priansos. 
Pliny states that there are palm trees in Crete which 
divide into as many as three and even five trunks, 
and mentions the abundance in the island of another 
kind of the genus, the chamaerops humilis. He also 
speaks of the use of palm-leaves as an early material 
for writing upon, but this assertion is made in con- 
nection with the amazing statement that papyrus 
was not employed until the age of Alexander the 
Great. 

More important palm-trees than ever grew on 
Crete were the sacred palms at Delos, of such an- 
tiquity that there seemed no absurdity in alleging 
the birth of Apollo and Diana to have taken place 
under one of them. The myth representing Theseus 
to have held games at Delos, and crowned the victors 
with palm, may also be appealed to: and Theseus, 
it is worth remembering, was a contemporary of the 
Cretan Minos. It seems not unlikely that we may 
obtain an approximate date for the planting of the 
sacred palm at Delos through the celebrated passage 
in the sixth book of the ‘Odyssey’ where Ulysses 
compares the impression produced upon him by the 
dignity and grace of Nausicaa with the similar 
emotion evoked by the sight of that tree. There 
being no mention of the palm in the Iliad, this 
passage has been held to prove a later date for the 
Odyssey, and consequently a difference of author- 
ship. But it is impossible that the author or authors 
of the ‘ Iliad’ should have been unacquainted with 
the palm, sufficiently familiar to the Greeks of a 
previous generation to have been frequently repre- 
sented in the sculptures of Mycenae. The writer of 
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the ‘ Odyssey’ unquestionably describes the Delian 


palm from observation, and would not have been 
guilty of the anachronism of carrying it back to the 
day of Ulysses if it had been first planted in his own. 
He certainly means us to understand that it was 
growing at Delos in the time of the Trojan War: 
and as it must have taken some time for it to have 
attained the flourishing condition in which Ulysses 
is represented to have beheld it, he may have con- 
ceived it as planted a century earlier, a period not 
remote from the age of Theseus and Minos. It may 
be remarked that Homer knows nothing of any 
catastrophe having overtaken the Cretan kingdom 
before the Trojan War, and that its subversion must 
therefore have been nearly contemporary with the 
subversion of Mycenae. 

It would therefore seem that the Cretans might 
with good reason claim to have been acquainted 
with the palm in the time of Minos. It may be 
added that, granting the genuineness of his history, 
upon which they would of course insist, they would 
be able to prove that alphabetic writing, or at least 
conventional characters of some sort, must have 
been known to them in his days; while at the 
same time the evidence of their knowledge is such 
as to indicate a Babylonian or Assyrian rather than 
an indigenous origin. 

Everyone must have observed that the history of 
Moses bringing down the Ten Commandments from 
Sinai implies the existence at that time of the art of 
writing, without which the Tables of the Law would 
have been unintelligible. Like much else in the 
Pentateuch, the tradition is older than Moses, and 
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may be traced back to Babylon. According to a 
series of tablets recently translated by Mr. L. M. 
King, of the British Museum, the tablets of law and 
destiny worn on the breast of the ancient god Bel 
‘were stolen by the storm-god Zu, and taken to his 
abode inthe Storm Mountain. There was no law, 
and it was not until Merodach went up into the 
mountain and brought the tablets down that law 
was once more among men.’ This, equally with 
the Hebrew version, implies the existence of 
writing. 

The bearing of this circumstance upon the prac- 
tice of writing in Crete proceeds from the faét that 
the tradition of a sacred code, involving the use of 
written characters, being brought down by adivinely 
instructed legislator from the summit of a moun- 
tain, is Cretan as well as Hebrew and Babylonian. 
Ephorus, as cited by Strabo (x. 4, 8), related that 
Minos, in imitation of an ancient mythical legis- 
lator named Rhadamanthus, the brother of another 
Minos, ascended every ninth year to the cave of 
Zeus, and returned with digested and consequently 
written precepts (cwreraypeiva rapuyyétAuara) which 
he declared that he had received from the god. 
This is substantially Homer’s account (Od., xix. 
179, 180), though it may be questioned whether 
he means to imply that Minos was the familiar 
friend (capurrys) of Zeus every ninth year, or that 
he spent nine years under his tutelage. However 
this may be, Homer’s view as to the period of 
Minos is very distiné&t. Ulysses, disguising himself 
from Penelope, represents himself as a Cretan prince 
and grandson of Minos, who must consequently 
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have reigned two generations before the Trojan 
war.'! The Cretans, therefore, in transmitting the 
tradition of Minos’s intercourse with Jupiter, vir- 
tually affirmed the existence of writing among them 
about the middle of the thirteenth century B.c., a 
claim brilliantly confirmed by the recent discoveries 
of script at Gnossus. It does not, however, follow 
that writing was indigenous with them, though the 
form of script employed may have been. The 
Minos-legend we have adverted to renders probable 
a general indebtedness to Babylon and Assyria for 
ideas and beliefs; while in the case of writing, the 
employment of clay tablets suggests a Babylonian 
model. The special veneration paid to the Bull 
also seems an indication of Chaldaean astronomical 
influences, the vernal equinox in that age of the 
world taking place when the sun was in Taurus. 
Babylonian inventions and ideas would probably 
reach Crete through Phoenicia, and the untenable 
Cretan etymology of ‘ Phoenician letters’ may be 
a protest against the claim of the Phoenicians to 
be regarded as the inventors of writing, when in 
fact they were only its transmitters. Yet it is not 
impossible that writing actually may have come to 
Crete upon a palm leaf. Has the question of the 
conduct of Babylonian and Assyrian familiar cor- 
respondence engaged the attention of the learned? 
That letters of state requiring careful preservation 
were incised on clay or stone we know from many 


‘ The same period for Minos is stated in Iliad, xiii. 449. 
Iliad, xiv. 322, refers to the ancient and mythical Minos, a con- 
temporary of Cadmus, and therefore not the Minos of the Minotaur 
legend. 
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examples, of which the Tell-Amarna tablets are the 
most noteworthy. But such mallet and chisel work 
must have been too troublesome an operation to be 
resorted to on unimportant occasions, and nothing 
is more likely than that a mass of familiar letters on 
leaves or other light substances was continually 
flitting about Babylon, which has entirely perished 
from the fragility of the material. There is a well- 
known instance of the use of inscribed leaves for a 
temporary purpose in the petalism of Syracuse, the 
counterpart of the Athenian ostracism, when the 
name of the person to be banished was written by 
the voter upon an olive leaf. 

It would be premature to put forth any theory 
of the introduction of writing into Greece with con- 
fidence at a time when the field of investigation is 
being daily widened by new discoveries. As we 
write, the announcement is made of a discovery by 
Professor Furtwangler of fictile vessels at Orcho- 
menos, incised with a script resembling the Cretan, 
which may cast an entirely new light on the subject. 
At present the question, as regards syllabaries, would 
seem to be in suspense between native talent and 
importation from some part of Asia, most probably 
Babylonia; while the Phoenicians may have de- 
served the gratitude of mankind by first making 
the great transit from the syllabary to the alphabet. 

The passage from palm leaf to papyrus is the 
passage from uncertainty to certainty. We have 
nothing to add to a communication, entirely derived 
from the research of Russian and German Egypto- 
logists, already made by us to the ‘ Atheneum’ on 
this subject; but the fact brought to light is of such 
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transcendent importance, establishing the dissemina- 
tion of papyrus beyond Egypt near the date usually 
assigned for the Trojan war, and thus refuting the 
opinion that the Homeric poems could only have 
been transmitted orally, that it cannot be repeated 
too frequently until it has become matter of general 
knowledge. 

In April, 1901, a German translation by Adolf 
Erman of a papyrus discovered by W. Golenischeff 
and published in the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische 
Sprache und Alterthumskunde’ for 1900, appeared 
in the ‘ Deutsche Rundschau,’ and attraéted the at- 
tention of the present writer, who gave an account of 
it in the ‘Athenaeum’ of April 13th. It records the 
adventures of Wenamun, minister of the temple of 
Amun-ra, who about 1080 B.c. was sent on a mis- 
sion to the Phoenician city of Byblos to obtain 
cedar beams for the repair of the sacred bark of the 
deity. Egypt was then in a fallen and impotent 
condition, distracted among many petty sovereigns, 
and the Phoenician prince Zekurbaal long refused 
to admit the envoy to his presence. When at length 
accident enabled the Egyptian to obtain an audience, 
he represented that Zekurbaal’s father and grand- 
father had both contributed cedars for the same 
purpose. ‘Yes,’ replied Zekurbaal, ‘but they had 
received handsome presents’; and, sending for the 
records of his kingdom, he made the assertion good 
by pointing out the precise amount of silver be- 
stowed upon them. Wenanum had brought no 
presents, and all he could do was to write to the 
Prince of Tanis, begging him in the name of all 
the Egyptian Pantheon to scrape together whatever 
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he could. A miscellaneous assortment of gifts pre- 
sently arrived, among which are named five hundred 
sheets of papyrus. These must evidently have been 
intended for writing, as the quantity would not be 
sufficient for any manufacturing purpose. It ap- 
pears, then, that a century after the Trojan war 
papyrus was exported from Egypt, at least upon 
special occasions; while that it was not very com- 
mon outside the country seems proved by its being 
regarded as a present meet for a prince. It seems 
a reasonable conjecture that the royal records pro- 
duced by Zekurbaal were written upon it, which 
would carry its employment in Syria nearly up to 
the reputed period of the Trojan war. At all events, 
the possibility of its use indefinitely augments the 
probability of the transmission of ancient books by 
writing. The existence of intercourse between 
Egypt and neighbouring countries is shown by an 
adventure belonging to another part of Wenamun’s 
narrative. Landing in Cyprus, and finding himself 
surrounded by an unfriendly crowd, he exclaims in 
his own language: ‘It is impossible that some one 
of you should not know Egyptian’; and a person 
acquainted with the language comes forward im- 
mediately. It is satisfactory to learn that he quitted 
Phoenicia in possession of his cedars, although the 
mutilation of the MS. leaves it uncertain whether 
he succeeded in bringing them safe to Egypt. 
Probably he did, or he would not have cared to 
record his expedition. 

It would no doubt be long before the exportation 
of papyrus from Egypt could suffice for literary 
purposes: and bark, leaves, and skins were probably 
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employed to an extent of which we have now little 
conception. The prophecy of Jeremiah burned by 
Jehoiakin would seem to have been written upon 
some kind of parchment. An interesting notice of 
a private letter being written upon quite a different 
kind of material occurs in the Erotica of Par- 
thenius, cap. ix, where, during a war between the 
Naxians and the Milesians, which probably took 
place in the sixth century B.c., a damsel is repre- 
sented as sending a message to her brothers in the 
opposite camp inscribed upon a thin plate of lead 
concealed in a loaf. A tough and flexible material 
like sheet-lead would provide an excellent material 
for short letters, especially such as required conceal- 
ment, and we cannot doubt that it would be fre- 
quently employed. The apparent ability of all the 
parties concerned to read and write implies a fair 
standard of literary education and a certain demand 
for writing materials, although the apparatus of in- 
struction may have been nothing more elaborate 
than a stick and the sands of the seashore. Such a 
lesson is adumbrated in a fragment of the Theseus 
of Euripides, where a herdsman, unacquainted with 
writing, is represented as having impressed upon 
his memory the appearance of the chara¢ters he had 
seen, probably traced upon the ground or carved 
upon a tree: 


‘Though skilless of the science of the scribe, 

I will rehearse the letters’ outward show. 

The first a circle, true as by the craft 

Of turner framed, fraught with a stroke within. 
The next two upright stems, linked by a bar 
That traverses the middle interval. 

The third in likeness of a ringlet writhes. 
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The fourth a line ascending, source and stay 
Of three that slope aslant." Hard to depict 
The fifth aright, where two disparted limbs 
Join, and descend in union to their base. 
And in the last the third is seen again.’ 


The courteous reader who will reproduce the 
figures thus verbally delineated will find that he has 
written @HIETY. 

R. GARNETT. 


* So in the early form of the epsilon. 
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A SECRET PRESS AT STEPNEY IN 
1596. 


work in and around London from, say 
1560 to 1603? To answer the ques- 
tion at all satisfactorily, a full study 
of the records of the Company of 
Stationers would be necessary. But 
without doubt they were numerous. The wardens 
and subordinate officers of the company were often 
kept hard at work night and day, going from place 
to place and from house to house, hunting for these 
secret presses. Such was the natural result of the 
privileges and monopolies which had grown up in 
the trade of printing, whereby a few became rich at 
the expense of their fellows. Another result was 
that printing in England as a fine art was crushed 
out of existence for wellnigh three centuries. 

The monopolists tried many ways of stopping the 
evil of secret printing. Some men they persecuted; 
others, like John Wolfe, they bought out. Then they 
tried bribes, and in 1584 thought they had suc- 
ceeded in putting an end to it by relinquishing 
their grasp on certain books. But by that time the 
game had become profitable, and in spite of the 
concessions, secret presses and illegal printing were 
carried on as freely as before. 

The production of these presses may be roughly 
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divided into two classes, books that were prohibited 
by authority as dangerous in doétrine, such as the 
Martin Marprelate tracts, and ordinary books the 
sole printing of which was vested by letters patent 
in certain men. 

The English presses that produced the books ob- 
noxious to those in power were generally wandering 
ones, and were distinguished by bad printing and fic- 
titious imprints. The second class of press, devoted 
to surreptitious printing for merely commercial 
ends, has never yet been satisfactorily investigated. 
The homes of these presses were in holes and cor- 
ners, in cellars and garrets, in the back streets of 
the old city. Their owners were careful to give no 
clue to their identity, but imitated closely the de- 
vices, ornaments, type and imprints of the works 
they copied, so that it became almost impossible 
even for experts to detect the piracy. But in addi- 
tion to those within the City walls, there must 
have been other presses scattered up and down the 
country of which nothing has been heard. Con- 
firmation of this is found in an entry in the Regis- 
ters of the Company of Stationers, which by some 
strange chance has escaped the recording pen of 
Mr. Edward Arber, and no one without access to 
those records could possibly have discovered it. The 
entry is as follows: 


‘xiiij die marcii, 1596. Anno 39. Rée. Eliza- 
beth. Present: Mr. Harison, master; Mr. Styrrop, 
Mr. Dawson, wardens; Mr. Watkyns, Mr. New- 
berye, Mr. Bynge, Mr. Cooke, Mr. How, Mr. 
Man, Mr. Collins.’ 
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‘Fforasmuche as Edward Venge and his com- 
plices ereéted & vsed a printinge presse by Bisshopps 
hall in the countye of Midd. And withe the same 
prynted prymers, catechismes and almanacks, con- 
trarye to her Maiesties prohibicon and the decrees 
of the starre chamber, whiche press with certen 
pica and Romayne Englishe, and other letters, and 
certen prynted leaves of the prymer to the quantitie 
of 4 or 5 reames, were found there and seised and 
brought to Stationers hall accordinge to the said 
decrees, on the viij daie of this inst March. 1596. 
ytt is therefore ordered att a full court holden this 
14 of March 1596. That accordinge to the said 
decrees the said presse and fres, shalbe sawed in 
peecs melted and defaced, and made vnserviceable 
for pryntinge. —Register B, fol. 462 verso. 


The first puzzle in this entry was the name of 
the place. Bishop’s Hall is not to be found in the 
‘Index Villaris,’ nor in Lewis’s ‘ Topographical 
Dictionary.” The clue was obtained from the 
printed calendar of Wills in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury, published by the British Record 
Society, which contains a very useful ‘Index Lo- 
corum.’ Bishop’s Hall was the name of a house in 
the parish of Stepney, close to Bethnal Green. It 
was sometimes known as Bonner’s Hall, after the 
celebrated bishop of that name, and the protestant 
martyrs of Queen Mary’s reign are said to have 
been confined there. 

Bishop’s Hall or Bonner’s Hall formed part of 
the Manor of Stebenhuthe or Stepney, which with 
the adjoining Manor of Hackney was granted by 
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King Richard II. to the Bishops of London. It 
was alienated by them to the Crown in the fourth 
year of King Edward VI., and was by the same 
monarch granted to Sir Thomas Wentworth and 
his heirs for ever. It seems to have been confiscated 
again by Queen Mary, as the grant to Sir Thomas 
Wentworth was confirmed a second time in the 
succeeding reign by means of a Fine or Recovery 
made to him in the names of Lord Burleigh and 
Sir William Cecil. It remained in the hands of 
the family until the Commonwealth days, when it 
was again sequestered, and a survey of the manor 
made in 1642, expressly mentions ‘The Antient 
Mannor House of Stepney and of Hackney called 
y° Bipps hall wherein Bipp Bonner sometime lived.’ 
(Add. MS. 22,253, B.M.) 

But it will be noticed that the secret press worked 
by Venge is stated in the record to have been not 
in, but dy ‘ Bishop’s Hall,’ and in the survey just 
mentioned there are other houses noted as going 
with or forming part of the Bishop’s Hall property. 
One of these was a ‘ house, Orchard and garden lett 
at x li p: annum,’ and another tenant is said to hold, 
‘four houses adjoyning with gardens whereof one 
an ale house.’ In the Crace colleétion are several 
views of Bishop’s Hall or Bonner’s Hall, taken in 
1844, when the building was pulled down, at the 
formation of Victoria Park. In one of these views 
a part of the building is shown as an alehouse. So 
that it is not quite clear as to which of these houses 
on the Bishop’s Hall estate, was the one in which 
Venge carried on his secret press, but at any rate it 
was very close to the old manor-house, and it 
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speaks volumes for the energy of the wardens and 
their officers that they should have unearthed a 
press that was carried on at least a mile, if not more, 
beyond the city walls, and in a spot that in Aggas’s 
map, published forty years before, was shown as 
open country. 

Edward Venge, to whom this press belonged, was 
the son of a painter at Reading in Berks, and was 
apprenticed for nine years from Christmas, 1578, 
to Henry Carre, one of the many stationers clus- 
tered round the cathedral of St. Paul’s. So that he 
was properly out of his time in 1587, but the date 
of his freedom is the 3rd July, 1588 (Arber, vol. ii., 
703). His first book entry comes under the xxii 
June, 1590, when he entered 

‘A Discourse declaring the damnable Life and 
Death of Stubbe Peeter a Sorcerer that committed 
many murders; who was executed 31. Oétr 1589’ 
(Arber, vol. ii., p. 551). 

At that time he was carrying on business at the 
Vine in Fleet Street. In the same year he also 
entered a ballad, entitled, ‘betweene ould Jack a 
Napes, and yonge Jack a Napes.’ 

There is no record of any other books printed or 
sold by him from that time, until the capture of his 
secret press at Bishop’s Hall, and it is to be feared 
that his trade consisted chiefly in printing and sell- 
ing privileged books. As to his ‘ complices,’ they 
are not far to seek. Only a few months previously, 
Venge’s name is found coupled with that of James 
Roberts, in connection with a piratical issue of the 
‘ Brief catechism with the A.B.C. letany and other 
things inserted.” Another confederate no doubt was 
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William Barley, a Newgate Street publisher, while 
a third we may safely say was Simon Stafford of 
Black Raven Alley, who was very sore with the 
Company of Stationers because, being a draper, they 
would not admit him. 

Venge continued to gain a precarious livelihood 
until 1605. Very few books bearing his imprint are 
to be met with, but amongst the entries in the 
registers under his name are two relating to books 
which we may well regret have not survived. 

The first occurs under the date of [July 31st, 
1599] ‘Entred for his copie vnder the handes of 
my Lord Bishop of London and the wardens, Certen 
copies called The Pathway to learne written hand 
in Latin and Englyshe in 32mo, 16mo and 8vo.’ 
Again, on the 22nd March [1602] we find ‘a booke 
to be printed upon Redd [2.e. in red ink] Called, A 
ready way for yong begynners to learne to write 
upon: that never wrytt before.’ 

As regards the books stated to have been printed 
at the secret press at Bishop’s Hall the entry seems 
to be somewhat slipshod, and to be intended for one 
book only, and that an edition of the ‘ Primmer,’ the 
right of printing which was vested in the assignes 
of William Seres. The entry says ‘ prymers, cate- 
chisms and almanacks,’ and the ‘ Primmer or book 
of private prayer, needful to be used of all faithful 
christians,’ first printed in 1553, fulfils all the con- 
ditions, as it contained the Primer, the Catechism 
and an Almanac. 

Doubtless, the ‘ Brief Catechism with the A.B.C. 
letany and other things inserted,’ was also the pro- 
duct of Venge’s press at Bishop’s Hall, which prob- 

IV. k 
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ably had a prosperous career of many months before 
it was discovered, and the absence of a single copy 
of either of these works shows how drastic and 
powerful were the methods of the Company of 
Stationers to protect the privileged printers. 

. R. PLomer. 
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ADaw ORACE complains that in his day a 


fy} poet was hard set for an original 
theme. It must almost follow, there- 
fore, that the originality of the latter- 
day singer—the offspring of a prolific 
subconsciousness—exists in inverse 
ratio to the date of his birth. 

It is a melancholy pastime tracing the wise and 
witty sayings of one’s friends through the brains of 
intermediate geniuses to the source, but even more 
painful is it to find two or more of them belabour- 
ing each other in audible print for no better reason 
than that their rivers of discourse have taken rise 
in the same mountain range of imagination. 

One cannot but admire the refreshing candour of 
the French dramatist Etienne. ‘ Books,’ he remarks, 
‘are such handy things, for one finds in them one’s 
wit ready made.’ Better still, we find Richesource 
(the very name is suggestive) not only defending 
plagiarism but actually founding an Academy of 
Plagiarists, and what is yet more surprising is to 
find the eloquent Fléchier mentioned among his 
pupils. 

Martial is sarcastic and, of course, epigrammatic 
at the expense of the plagiarist : 





‘Carmina Paullus emit; recitat sua carmina Paullus. 
Nam quod emas; possis dicere jure tuum.’ 
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Then Martial imitates himself and is translated 
happily by Sir John Harrington: 
‘ The golden hair Fabulla wears 
Is hers, who would have thought it ? 
She swears "tis hers and true she swears, 
For I know where she bought it.’ 

Martial has another epigram : 

‘Non amo te Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare ; 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te.’ 
This was borrowed and touched up by Bussy 
Rabutin in his ‘ Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules’ : 
‘Je ne vous aime pas, Hylas, 
Je n’en saurais dire la cause ; 
Je sais seulement une chose : 
C’est que je ne vous aime pas.’ 

The lines were again borrowed by an Oxford wit, 
and applied with deathless success to Dr. John Fell, 
Bishop of Oxford, who died in 1686. 

The Restoration was the occasion of a vast num- ) 
ber of unacknowledged ‘adapted’ plays from the 
French. One of the most successful was Cibber’s 
‘Non-Juror,’ a close translation of Moliere’s ‘ Tar- 
tuffe,’ though this fact was carefully suppressed by 
the translator, who told the King that he attributed 
its phenomenal success ‘ to the happy choice of sub- 
ject.’ When at the height of its popularity, a tra- 
gedy entitled ‘Sir Walter Raleigh ’ appeared, in the 
prologue of which the author says: 

* Yet to write plays is easy, faith, enough, 

As you have seen by Cibber in Tartuffe. 

With how much wit did he your hearts engage! 
He only stole the play ; he writ the title-page.’ 

Another literary Columbus discovered ‘ Zaire,’ 
and succeeded in palming it off as his own. In 
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the preface to his mock-tragedy of ‘ Madrigal and 
Trulletta’ (1758), one Joseph Reed writes: ‘When 
I reflect on the prevalency of this iniquitous prac- 
tice, I am ready to fall down on my marrow-bones 
and return my humble and hearty thanks to Goddess 
Nature for so kindly disqualifying me for the per- 
petration of such offense by giving me the know- 
ledge of one language only.’ 

Yet, if English authors plundered their French 
neighbours, the latter were not backward in taking 
their own, and considerably more than their own, 
from the works of Farquhar, Congreve, Wycherley, 
Vanbrugh, Sheridan, Fielding, Richardson and 
others. A freely bowdlerized version of ‘Tom 
Jones’ by Poinsinet, with musical interludes (!) by 
Monsieur Philidor, achieved a veritable triumph in 
Paris. A close adaptation of ‘ The School for Scan- 
dal,’ by Pluteau, was not so fortunate; the condué 
of Lady Teazle was deemed ‘too scandalous for 
presentation on the French stage,’ and the fy was, 
in faét, damned on the score of immorality ! 

It sometimes happened that an English version 
of a French play was produced as original on our 
stage, and was translated back into French and vice 
versé, until things got to such a pass that it was the 
most difficult thing in the world to fix the paternity 
of a play with any degree of certainty. 

Pope laid most of his contemporaries and others 
under contribution : 

‘Or ravish’d with the whistling of a name, 
See Cromwell damn’d to everlasting fame!’ 

The first simile at one time belonged to Cowley, 

the second to Savage. 
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Whether the following well-known couplet was 
appropriated from Dryden or from Boileau is a 
nice question : 


‘Form’d by thy converse happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ 


Dryden’s version is as follows: 


‘ Happy who in his verse can gently steer 
From grave to light, from pleasant to severe.’ 


Whilst Boileau’s version reads: 


‘ Heureux qui, dans ses vers, sait d’une voix legére 
Passer du grave au doux, du plaisant au sevére.’ 


One of Pope’s best-known lines: 


‘ The proper study of mankind is man’ 


is to be found in Charron’s ‘ De la Sagesse,’ Bk. I., 
Chapter I. 

Sterne was an inveterate literary filibuster. Whole 
pages of Rabelais and of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy’ are emptied into ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ 
His famous 

‘God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ 


is lifted bodily from Henri Etienne’s 


© Dieu mesure le froid a la brebis tondue,’ 


though he may possibly have seen Herbert’s 


‘To a close-shorn sheep God gives wind by measure.’ 


One is tempted to translate the line in Johnson’s 
epitaph on Goldsmith—‘ Nullum quod tetigit non 
ornavit —by ‘ He stole nothing which he did not 
adorn’; and indeed this is no more than the truth. 
It is somewhat significant that the finest line in the 
epitaph of so arrant a plagiary is itself a plagiarism, 
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for we find the same phrase applied by Fénelon to 
Cicero. 

Again and again did Goldsmith light his torch 
at the altar of the French Muse. In his ‘ Elegy on 
a Mad Dog’ we read: 


‘ The dog, to gain his private ends, 
Went mad and bit the man. 


The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died.’ 
For once he marred rather than adorned his spoil. 
Voltaire’s lines were: 


‘ L’autre jour au bord d’un vallon, 
Un serpent mordait Jean Fréron ; 
ue pensez-vous qu'il arriva ? 
fut le serpent qui creva.’ 


* Of late as he a stroll did take, 
Fréron was bitten by a snake ; 

And what, think you, did then betide ? 
Forsooth, it was the snake that died,’ 


Goldsmith’s ‘ Lines on Woman’ is almost a word 
for word translation of another French poem. 
Young wrote: 
‘Man wants but little nor that little long.’ 
And Goldsmith after him: 


* Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.’ 


Again in his ‘ Haunch of Venison’ he writes: 
‘Such dainties to them, their health it might hurt, 
It’s like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt.’ 
Tom Browne, taking advantage of an earlier 
birthday, had already written: 


‘To treat a poor wretch with a bottle of Burgundy and fill his 
snuff-box is like giving a pair of laced ruffles to a man that has 
never a shirt on his back.’ 
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But even Tom Browne was just a little too late, 
for Sorbiére, some years before, had written of 
‘giving ruffles to a man who wants a shirt’; and 
several years later came Chamfort’s maxim : 

‘Tl faut étre juste avant d’étre généreux, 
Comme on a des chemises avant d’avoir des dentelles.’ 

Sorbiére lived from 1610-1670; Tom Browne, 
1663-1704; Goldsmith, 1728-1774; and Cham- 
fort, 1741-1794: we leave the judicious reader to 
decide between the rival claimants. 

Apart from his indebtedness to Rabelais and 
Cyrano de Bergerac, Swift owes still more to ‘ L’His- 
toire des Sévarambes,’ a republican novel whose 
authorship is uncertain. This work, which was sup- 
pressed in France and other Catholic countries, was 
published first in 1675, revised in 1679, and enlarged 
in 1702, and was translated into English by Mande- 
ville in 1726, a year before the publication of 
‘ Gulliver’s Travels’; though, to be sure, a part of 
the latter work was in existence as early as 1722. 

Southey mentions this work in his ‘ Colloquies,’ 
and remarks that ‘ there is a want of moral and re- 
ligious feeling in the book (the “ History of the 
Severites or Severambes”), but it is no ordinary 
work,’ 

The lighthearted burglaries of Sterne, Swift and 
Goldsmith created a precedent which was eagerly 
followed by Gray among others. But Gray cracked 
his cribs in broad daylight, and snatched the jewels 
from under the very noses of their owners. ‘ Rosy- 
bosom’d hours’ in his ‘Ode to Spring’ is a fine 
metaphor ; no man wasa better judge of a metaphor 
than Gray, and as Milton was then out of fashion 
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no one was likely to put in a claim on his behalf, 
so Gray with characteristic sagacity agreed to take 
it as he found it. It was probably while Pope was 
engaged in rifling the literary remains of Boileau 
and Charron that his own pockets were the objective 
of the light-handed Gray. ‘Is it for thee, the linnet 
pours her throat?’ asks Pope. ‘ Pours her throat’ 
is another fine metaphor. It followed that it found 
its way into Gray’s ‘ Ode to Spring’ as it stood, 

It is curious to trace the evolution of one of 
Gray’s finest couplets. Pope wrote: 

‘ There kept by charms concealed from mortal eye, 
Like roses that in deserts bloom and die,’ 
which is perhaps a reminiscence of a couplet in 
Waller’s song, ‘ Go, lovely rose.’ 
Then Young, writing of Nature: 
*In distant wilds by human eye unseen 
She rears her flowers and spreads her velvet green ; 
Pure gurgling rills the lovely desert trace, 
And waste their music on the savage race.’ 
Then Gray caps them both with: 
‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 

A more recent instance of the evolution of a 
fine thought is afforded by Macaulay’s famous 
image: ‘She (the Roman Catholic Church) may 
still exist in undiminished vigour when some tra- 
veller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a 
vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of 
London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.’ 
The thought was first embodied by Horace Walpole 
in a letter to Mason, dated November 24th, 1774. 
‘At last some curious traveller from Lima will visit 
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England, and give a description of the ruins of 
St. Paul’s, like the editions of Baalbec and Palmyra.’ 
Twenty years later Volney published his ‘ Ruines,’ 
in which we read: ‘ Who knows but that hereafter 
some traveller like myself will sit down upon the 
banks of the Seine, the Thames, or the Zuyder Zee, 
where now, in the tumult of enjoyment, the heart 
and the eyes are too slow to take in the multitude 
of sensations? Who knows but he will sit down 
solitary amid silent ruins,and weep a people mourned 
and their greatness changed into an empty name?’ 
The same thought as it strikes a rhetorical French- 
man. 

In 1812 Mrs, Barbauld published a poem entitled 
©1811,’ in which she prophesies that on some future 
day a traveller from the Antipodes will ‘from a 
broken arch of Blackfriar’s Bridge contemplate the 
ruins of St. Paul’s.” Shelley again used the image 
in his dedicatory letter to Peter Bell the Third, 
addressed in 1819 to Moore, and Macaulay was so 
fond of it that he uses it on three separate occasions: 
in his review of Mitford’s ‘Greece,’ 1824; again 
in ‘Mill on Government,’ and lastly in its final 
form as quoted from his ‘ Ranke’s Popes,’ 1840. 
Perhaps this is the most curious instance of great 
minds running together which our literature affords. 

J. Rivers. 
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SUGGESTIONS BY LIBRARIANS. 


> 





KEAARAEWS comes that the publishers, who, 
: if report speaks. true, were perfectly 
willing to allow discount off net books 
to schools and colleges a short time 
a> in) ago, have declined to receive a depu- 
tation from the Library Association to 
discuss the question of a similar allowance to lib- 
raries. The precise terms of the reply received by 
the Library Association have not been made public, 
but we understand that it was politely curt and 
emphatically stated that the matter had been settled 
some time ago. It is, therefore, clear that if the 
question is to be seriously considered by the Pub- 
lishers’ Association, the claim will have to be based 
upon the hard business facts of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. We think it can be done. 

In a paper read before the Library Association 
by Mr. W. E. Doubleday a few months ago, the 
case for the removal of the net terms regulation was 
based upon the fact that public libraries were, in 
effect, wholesale purchasers. At all events, they 
were customers in a large way; their credit was 
good; and their orders in many cases made all the 
difference between profit and loss, especially upon 
publications of a costly nature. He argued that 
when the existing arrangement was made, very few 
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works were published at net prices, whereas now 
practically everything except fiction was issued at 
net, so that libraries, with their restriéted incomes, 
were heavily hit. Surely such a faét, which is quite 
incontrovertible, afforded enough basis for a recon- 
sideration of the case: at all events one would 
have thought that, as the request for reconsidera- 
tion was backed by a large number of town coun- 
cils and other library authorities, it would have 
received adequate treatment. But no! The pub- 
lishers refused that courtesy: the majority of the 
Booksellers’ Association will no doubt rejoice, while 
the authors—the third party to the agreement— 
make no sign, though in the last number of ‘ The 
Library,’ one of the writers of the ‘ Notes on Books 
and Work’ pointed out how injuriously their in- 
terests were affected. In order to convince the 
publishers as to the necessity for redressing the in- 
jury inflicted upon us sentiment will have to be cast to 
the winds, andit will behove library authorities to con- 
sider whether it is possible to give practical effect to 
their dissatisfaction in such a way as to make it felt. 

If this is to be done it cannot be achieved by 
isolated effort. There is not the slightest doubt that 
the financial support received from public libraries 
is a factor which publishers can ill afford to ignore: 
it is only their sense of our individual impotence 
which has induced them to include us in the net 
restriction. By a fairly general effort, and without 
inflicting any hardship upon our respective libraries, 
we may hope to make library influence felt; and it 
is the object of this paper to suggest how this may 
be done. 


f 
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In the first place it should be noted that some 
firms publish more net books than others. The lib- 
rarian’s first step should be to black-list these, and 
whenever possible to give preference, when order- 
ing, to firms which press less hardly upon us. It 
would be ungracious to specify names, but we may 
mention that two firms publishing almost every- 
thing, including fiction occasionally, at net, were 
within the writers’ knowledge boycotted to the ex- 
tent of {200 last yearalone. This was, of course, 
not done by way of retaliation; it was simply an 
expression of practical dissent. Since publishers 
have been enabled to push the net system to its 
present extent solely by public support, and since 
libraries form so important a factor in this support, 
it is clear that if this particular patronage were 
withdrawn we should find more books coming out 
without the word net after the price. Such a plan 
could very well be adopted to a partial extent, and 
if it were carried out with anything like common 
consent, not only in Great Britain, but in America— 
where the matter presses as closely as here—and in 
the Colonies, the abstentions would inevitably make 
their mark and some benefit would accrue. 

As a second line of defensive-attack may be sug- 
gested the propriety of purchasing at second-hand 
every net book wanted for the library, so far as such 
a course can be managed; particularly in the case 
of the firms chiefly offending. This spells delay, but 
it also spells economy, and may be advantageous in 
the end. At the libraries with which the writers 
are conneéted it has hitherto been the rule never to 
purchase from reviewers: now they are steadily cul- 
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tivating their acquaintance and advise others to do 
the same. 

Another method, and one that has no drawbacks, 
is to divert a larger portion of book money than 
heretofore to subscriptions for the publications of 
learned societies. ‘The New English Di¢tionary ’ 
and Dr. Wright’s ‘ Dialeét Dictionary ’ are probably 
being subscribed for. The volumes of such societies 
as the Early English Text Society, the Hakluyt 
Society, the Royal Geographical Society, ‘ Archaeo- 
logia’; the publications of the Palaeontological 
Society, and—for London—those of the London 
Topographical Society, are all well worth purchas- 
ing, and others will suggest themselves to such as 
read this article. 

Akin to this step is the ordering of books published 
by public presses, such, for example, as the Claren- 
don Press and the Cambridge University Press. The 
imprint of either may usually be taken as a guarantee 
of good work, and the field covered by them is im- 
mense. Carrying out the principles here recom- 
mended, the writers recently noted that out of an 
order for £84 worth of books, no less than £77 
was absorbed by net books, and of this sum more 
than half went to these two firms, whilst most of 
the remainder are being obtained second-hand from 
various booksellers. Mr. Doubleday in his paper 
deprecated taking action against publishers in case 
of their refusal to redress the library grievance; but 
such qualms are assuredly unnecessary. Librarians 
would fail in their duty did they not endeavour by 
all legitimate means to impress upon publishers the 
desirability of reconsidering their obnoxious and in- 
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jurious decision. Faéts are stubborn things, and it 
is only through them that we can hope for better 
conditions. It remains therefore for librarians to 
press home the fa¢ts of the case in some such ways 
as have been suggested above. If they sit down 
supinely and tamely submit to whatever terms are 
imposed upon them, the anticipations of the pub- 
lishers will be realized and their aétion justified by 
its success. | 

And here it may be mentioned as a matter of 
interest to publishers that there is a tendency on 
the part of authors—presumably those who retain 
a pecuniary interest in the sales—to offer their 
books to libraries at prices with which no book- 
seller can hope to compete. Curiously enough, this 
has most frequently occurred within the writers’ 
knowledge in the case of bocks published by one of 
our oldest and most respected firms, but it is by no 
means confined to one firm, and the custom appears 
to be growing. Such transactions are to be depre- 
cated. Let us refrain from encouraging such sales : 
we shall do far better by waiting for the ‘re- 
mainder’ market. 

In an altogether different way libraries may give 
pause to the publishers: they may purchase fewer 
new books. Startling as such a proposition may ap- 
pear at first sight, it will be admitted that it is in- 
creasingly difficult to lay out a large sum to advan- 
tage year by year upon new publications. Really 
good books are always coming out, but the grain is 
so overloaded with chaff that the difficulty is what 
to avoid. If, in anxiety to keep pace with the times 
the older authors have been somewhat neglected, 
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now is the time to repair such gaps, and in many 
cases no modern editions are equal to those pub- 
lished years ago. 

Then, too, well-stocked libraries may possibly 
find it good policy to allocate a portion of their 
book money upon machinery for getting the books 
into the hands of readers. An opportunity would 
thus be made for fully cataloguing the contents of 
the libraries. Old fittings could be altered and re- 
newed, new fittings could be acquired, and the 
library building itself might, in some cases, look 
all the better for an overhauling which otherwise 
might not have been possible. 

By such courses will it be possible for librarians 
to make their influence felt provided that some 
common action be taken. Librarians have no grudge 
against publishers or against net books, and it is not 
suggested that, as a body, publishers are inimical to 
libraries. But in their desire to improve the con- 
dition of the booksellers they have inflicted a griev- 
ous injury upon libraries, and have shown that they 
are willing for it to continue. The booksellers on 
their part appear to have expected a pretty general 
distribution of library orders, but in few instances 
have their expectations been realized. Rightly, to 
our thinking, libraries with few exceptions have stood 
by the firms which have evinced sympathy with 
them. In any case, small firms have not the same 
facilities for prompt supply as larger ones; and in 
London it will be little consolation for other book- 
sellers to reflect that such a big firm as Messrs. 
Simpkin is pocketing the extra profit in which they 
hoped to share. 
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The foregoing reflections and suggestions are of- 
fered in no spirit of vindictiveness. It is a matter 
purely of business. We are aware that anything 
like a general boycott of net books is impossible : 
our regret is that any attempt of the kind needs to 
be considered. We are fully conscious, too, that 
not many libraries will be able to put into operation 
all of the suggested expedients, but if each librarian 
does his share, remembering that ‘mony a little 
makes a mickle’ some impression may be made. If 
this is done, the effeét will be felt by authors as 
well as publishers, and between the fires we may 
reckon upon seeing some diminution in the flow of 
net books. We asked for special treatment, and 
were refused ; but we shall not appreciate the relief 
any the less if the public share it with us. It only 
remains for every librarian to do his duty in this 
direction. 

CasTor AND PoLtvx. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY 
OF THE FIRST FOLIO. 


Wien ek HE appearance of the Oxford facsimile 
WA My) of the first folio edition of Shake- 
Dos speare’s works was welcomed in a 

short note in ‘ The Library ’ for Feb- 

ruary, 1903. Now, however, that 
the volume has been for some months 
before the public, and in the hands of those inter- 
ested in the subjects of Shakespearian criticism and 
dramatic bibliography, it appeared worth while 
undertaking some fuller investigation into the many 
interesting points touched on by Mr. Lee in his 
elaborate introduction. At the same time I wish it 
to be understood that this article is not intended as 

a review, since I do not propose to make any men- 

tion of the many excellences of the volume, but 

merely to call attention to certain points which 
must, I think, be excepted from the general praise. 

The name of the Clarendon Press is itself a guarantee 
for the technical excellence of the work of repro- 

duétion, while Mr. Lee’s reputation is too widely 
familiar for it to stand in need of any advertisement 

in ‘ The Library.’? 


‘ One or two imperfections in the collotype facsimile may 
perhaps be worth noting. Certain pages, for instance, in the copy 
before me, No. 105, are so indistinét as to be practically useless 
for critical purposes; pages 766 and 767 in ‘ Hamlet’ are the 
worst. Again, in two cases, namely in sigs. 11 and n1 of the 
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SoME CORRECTIONS. 


Among those features of Mr. Lee’s work which 
appear to me unsatisfa¢tory are in the first place 
certain obvious errors which cannot escape the at- 
tention of any reader familiar with Shakespearian 
bibliography. The most important of these is con- 
tained in the statement at the foot of page xvi: 
‘The copyright of “ Pericles” was owned in 1623 
by Pavier, who had brought out a third quarto 
edition in 1619 in a volume which also contained 
“The True Contention,” the obsolete version of 
“The Second Part of Henry VI.”’ To the ques- 
tion of the right in ‘ Pericles’ I shall have to re- 
turn later; it is with the latter part of the state- 
ment that I am here concerned. This contains a 
double blunder. First, the old play underlying 2 
‘Henry VI.’ is called ‘ The First Part of the Con- 
tention, Mr. Lee having confused it with ‘The 
True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York,’ which 
underlies 3 ‘Henry VI.’ Secondly, the volume in 
question contains, besides ‘ Pericles,’ not merely 
‘The First Part of the Contention’ but ‘ The True 
Tragedy ’ as well, that is, the plays on which were 
based both 2 and 3 ‘Henry VI.’ Another error, 


‘ Histories,’ a corner of the leaf is damaged, involving the loss of a 
portion of the text. In the second case the deficiency has been 
made good with the pen. Of these defeéts Mr. Lee appears to 
have been ignorant, since in describing the Chatsworth copy he 
mentions only the mending of the margin of the leaves supplied in 
‘Othello.’ I should also be curious to know why in the same 
copy of the facsimile two leaves, pages 861 to 864, are of an en- 
tirely different paper to the rest. I may add that anyone who puts 
the volume to a use other than to stand untouched on a shelf or 
lie on a drawing-room table will find the boot laces, with which 
the bound copies are tied up, an unmitigated nuisance. 
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which must have caught the eye of bibliographers, 
but which is happily of no intrinsic importance, is 
that a well-known printer of the earlier seventeenth 
century is twice referred to (pp. xiii and xvi) as 
Augustus—instead of Augustine—Mathewes. 

Of course Mr. Lee is too experienced a scholar 
to be guilty of many blunders such as these. The 
greater number of cases in which he is in error, and 
which I shall have to point out later, only become 
apparent when one enters into the minutiae of 
bibliographical history. In these cases even the 
expert is apt to be misled by Mr. Lee’s cheerful 
confidence of assertion. He is equally dangerous 
when committing himself unreservedly to state- 
ments which require qualification or explanation. 
Thus on page xxiv (not, we may presume, without 
controversial intention) he asserts once more that 
‘Only a single fount of italic type appears in the 
text of the plays.’ Whether this is striétly true or 
not depends upon the definition of a ‘ fount,’ but it 
certainly conceals the fact that in addition to the 
ordinary italic capitals there occur in the First Folio 
ornamental or ‘swash’ letters, and the slurring over 
of the faét has the appearance of an attempt to 
ignore, not for the first time, the substratum of 
truth on which Mrs. Gallup built up her absurd 
theories. Throughout, indeed, Mr. Lee appears to 
say rather more and to put it in a rather more dog- 
matic manner than the fa¢éts warrant. 


CopyRIGHT oF Pays. 


With the general trend of Mr. Lee’s remarks as 
to the unsatisfactory state of the copyright arrange- 
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ments at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
few critics will be tempted to find fault. His sweep- 
ing assertions on the subjeét will, however, need 
some qualification. There is plenty of evidence to 
show that the author or proprietor of a literary 
work could, in some cases at least, prevent un- 
authorized publication. Publications are frequently 
marked as ‘ stayed’ in the Stationers’ Register where 
there is no reason to suppose any interference by 
the authorities on public grounds. A surreptitious 
edition of the ‘ Arcadia’ was stayed in 1586, and 
Ponsonby, in giving information to Greville on the 
subject, advised Sidney’s representatives to make 
application ‘to the archbishope or do¢tor Cosen,’ 
as the natural course to pursue under the circum- 
stances. The publication of several plays belonging 
to the Chamberlain’s men was stayed in 1600: the 
reason is not known, but it can hardly have been 
on public grounds. That the author had some hold 
over the publisher is also rendered likely by the 
faét that so long as he was alive Beaumont’s name 
never appeared on the title-page of a play. It is 
true that attempts to stay publication were by no 
means always successful. Mr. Lee informs us that 
‘It is certain that Shakespeare endured such wrongs 
passively and with equanimity.’ Someone, however, 
whether the author or the company we have no 
means of determining, evidently entered a strong 
protest in the case of the ‘ Troilus’ quarto of 1609." 

In whom the rights in Shakespeare’s plays were 


1 This seems to me the natural interpretation of the facts, and 
is that accepted by Mr. Lee, though the Cambridge editors think 
otherwise. 
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vested, is a question which does not admit of definite 
answer. Mr. Lee asserts dogmatically that they 
were the property of the company, and that the 
author had no particular interest in them. It appears 
probable, however, from certain entries in Hen- 
slowe’s diary, that plays were in some cases the 
property of individuals, and it is quite possible that 
Shakespeare, who was a shareholder in the theatre 
and an important member of the company, retained 
possession of his compositions, receiving for them 
an extra share in the acting receipts instead of sell- 
ing them outright. I say that it is possible; 1 am 
not aware of any evidence either way.’ 


* Did space permit there are a number of small points which I 
should like to raise concerning Mr. Lee’s statements. I can only 
mention the following in this note. On page xiv Mr. Lee asserts 
that in 1613 W. Jaggard had purchased the stock of ‘a rival pub- 
lisher, James Roberts, who had printed quarto editions of “ The 
Merchant of Venice” and “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” in 1600, 
and the revised quarto of “Hamlet” in 1604.’ If this is meant 
to imply that the plays mentioned were among the stock taken 
over it is incorreét. ‘The date of the transfer moreover is 1615 
(O&. 29th), not 1613; it included the right of printing the players’ 
bills, but no literary work of a dramatic nature. Roberts moreover 
was a printer, and only incidentally a publisher. His edition of 
‘Hamlet’ was merely printed for Py A few lines further on 
we read that by 1611 Smethwick had published two editions 
of * Romeo and Juliet.” Smethwick’s second edition, however, is 
undated; how Mr. Lee knows that it appeared before 1611 is 
one of the many puzzles of his essay. Again, on page xvi Mr. Lee 
speaks of *‘ The equally disreputable Nathaniel Butter, who had pub- 
lished the careless quarto of “Lear” in 1608.’ He is presumably 
aware that Butter published two editions that year, known popularly 
as the ‘ Pide Bull’ and * N, Butter ’ quartos respectively. There ap- 
pears, however, to be no reason why one rather than the other 
should be selected for the pillory, while to neither is the epithet par- 
ticularly appropriate. 
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PRINTING OF THE FoLio. 


Probably the most interesting, because the most 
carefully thought-out, portion of Mr. Lee’s intro- 
duction is that dealing with the various vicissitudes 
which attended the a€tual printing of the First Folio.’ 
In one detail, however, I believe I am able to cor- 
rect or at least to supplement his account; with 
regard, namely, to the perplexing question of the 
arrangement of the preliminary leaves. Here Mr. 
Lee appears to have shirked the difficulty. After 
a fanciful account of how the copy dribbled in and 
was set up anyhow, he proceeds: ‘Many of the 
preliminary leaves were separately inserted, and they 
were consequently bound up in different order in 
different copies.’ The first part of this statement I 
believe to be entirely erroneous; the second is no 
doubt true of the copies as they now stand, but is 
the fault, I think, of later rebinders who have had 
theories of their own as to the order in which the 
leaves should stand. Now the signatures 4 2 and 
A 3 on the leaves containing the epistle dedicatory 
and the address to the readers respectively, show 
that the basis of the arrangement is the normal 
quire of six leaves. A careful examination of the 
Capell copy (No. III in the Census), which is rather 
loosely bound, will supply us with the next step. 
It can there be seen for certain that the verses by 


* Some admirable notes on the typography of the Folio are sup- 
plied by Mr. Horace Hart. With regard to his interesting sugges- 
tion that there were two pulls for each side of the sheet, however, 
one would like further explanation. The difficulty is, what hap- 
pened to the half sheet that was not being printed. 
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Jonson headed ‘To the memory of my beloved, 
The Author,’ form one sheet with 4 3, and the 
verses by Holland with 42. The ‘Catalogue’ 
evidently occupies 46, and must form one sheet 
either with the title-page or with Jonson’s verses on 
the portrait. In the Grenvillecopy (No. I) the water- 
marks prove that it can only belong to the verses, 
and consequently the title-page, which on account of 
the portrait would necessitate a double imposition, 
must be on a single inserted leaf. After the ‘Cata- 
logue’ in the Capell copy there follow the two 
leaves containing additional verses and the list of 
actors. In many copies the first of these is made 
to follow the other verses and so precede the ‘ Cata- 
logue,’ but in the present copy such an arrangement is 
shown by the watermarks to be impossible.’ More- 
over, these last two leaves appear to be of a slightly 
different texture to the rest, and so in all probabilit 

form one sheet. This is also rendered probable by 
the evidence supplied by the Chatsworth copy, from 
which the facsimile was made, in which the two 
leaves again appear together, though they are there 
inserted in the middle of quire 4, that is, imme- 
diately after the address to the readers. This is, of 
course, a possible arrangement, but taking into con- 
sideration the faéts that one would in that case ex- 
pect the leaf containing the additional verses to 
bear the signature 4 4, that the normal division of 
the volume is into quires of six leaves, and also that 
the Chatsworth copy has obviously passed through 
the hands of the repairer, whereas the Capell copy 


1 The arrangement in the Grenville copy is the same as in the 
Capell. 
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shows no signs of ever having been tampered with, 
the arrangement found in the latter is, I think, 
certainly to be preferred.’ 


Tue CENsvs, 


Certain points in the Census of copies may be 
worth a moment’s attention. Mr. Lee evidently 
expects his readers to be much astonished at the 
number of copies of the First Folio that survive; 
but few bibliographers can, I apprehend, be under 
the delusion that it is in any way a rare volume, 
even in the market. My only surprise is that Mr. 
Lee’s really astonishing industry has not succeeded 
in tracing a larger number than the hundred and 
fifty-eight recorded. If it is true that of similar 
productions ‘few can be shown to survive in so 
many copies,’ this is surely due to the fact of their 
being of less notorious value and consequently more 
difficult to trace. ‘The First Folio edition,’ Mr. 
Lee imagines, ‘ may fairly be conjectured to have 
consisted originally of six hundred copies.’ Per- 
sonally I can imagine no possible ground for this 
conjecture, and Mr. Lee offers none; why not 500, 
why not 750, why not 1,000? If, however, there 
is little foundation for this estimate, still less justi- 
fication is there for the assertion that the three 
subsequent editions were of the same size. Nor is 
there much to be said in favour of the suggestion 
that the higher price realized by the Third Folio in 


* On pages xxxiii and xxxiv are a few remarks concerning the 
Second Folio. It may be incidentally mentioned that the variations 
between copies of that edition are much more extensive than Mr. 
Lee is apparently aware. 
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the late seventeenth century was due to the sup- 
position that most of the copies had been destroyed 
in the Fire of London, for if Mr. Lee is right in 
saying that intrinsically one folio was regarded as 
being as good as another, the mere rarity of one 
could not affect its individual price. It is far more 
likely that the higher prices realized were due to 
its having been the first, and for more than twenty 
years the only one, to contain the additional plays. 
The statement again that few books vary more in 
condition than the First Folio is not of a very use- 
ful nature. It would be difficult to mention any 
work of which a considerable number of copies 
remain which will not be found to vary from the 
very best state of preservation to the very worst. 
What is probably true is that the known value of 
the volume has caused a number of very inferior 
copies to be preserved which would else have found 
their way into the waste paper basket. In passing 
I may note the startling statement (page 14) that two 
copies of the First Folio were ‘ originally purchased’ 
by nonconformist ministers born respectively in 
1638 and 1663!? 

The Census itself is no doubt an interesting com- 
pilation. The classification, however, is not very 
satisfactory. Thus Class I is headed ‘ Perfect Copies’; 
but the copies in Division C of that class contain 
leaves supplied from later folios. A copy in which 
this is the case is emphatically not a perfect copy. 


* In a footnote on page 7 of the Census Mr. Lee says that the 
first edition of ‘ Paradise Lost’ was kept standing in type for a period 
of ‘ fully two years.’ It has of course been recently shown that this 
supposition is unnecessary. 
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Again, it is difficult to see why Copy XX, belonging 
to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, which has ‘ fly-leaf 
re-backed [whatever that may mean]; title-page 
slightly repaired,’ should be relegated to Division B, 
while the Grylls copy (No. IV), which has ‘the 
three first and last leaves slightly repaired,’ is allowed 
to stand in Division A. Either the classification is 
wrong or the description inadequate. 


CopyRIGHTS AFFECTING THE PUBLICATION OF THE 
Fo tio. 


Two questions of real interest and importance in 
Shakespearian bibliography remain to be considered; 
first, the questions of copyright bearing on the pub- 
lication of 1623, and secondly the nature of the 
MS. sources from which a large portion of that 
volume was printed. 

With regard to the old copyright regulations, it 
should be frankly confessed that we know very little 
about them. Under these circumstances every critic 
is at liberty to hold his own theory, provided it is 
in general agreement with the available evidence. 
One merit of Mr. Lee’s work is that he nowhere 
leaves the reader in any doubt as to his own views. 
He thus asserts as the fundamental fact of his argu- 
ment that the publishers of the First Folio came 
to terms with the holders of the copyright in in- 
dividual plays, where these had been previously 
published in quarto form. As to what the terms 
were Mr. Lee is evidently not quite clear. ‘ What- 
ever the concessions,’ he writes in a note on page 
xvii, ‘made by the quarto publishers to the First 
Folio promoters, the ownership of the quarto pub- 
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lishers was not extinguished,’ since they went on 
issuing separate editions as before. This is merely 
corroborative evidence of the fact which appears 
clearly from the Stationers’ Register, that in no 
single instance was there a transfer of copyright 
obtained by any member of the First Folio syndi- 
cate at the time of publication. The evidence, 
therefore, in favour of their having come to some 
agreement with the holders of individual copyrights 
is merely negative, the absence, namely, of any in- 
dication that such holders made any attempt to stay 
the colleéted publication. 

Now I suggest, as an alternative theory to Mr. 
Lee’s, and one, I believe, more in accordance with 
the evidence, that the right acquired by the previ- 
ous publication of a work was not of a nature to en- 
able the holder to oppose the publication of that 
work in a collected edition. It is a significant fact 
that, so far as I have been able to discover, no single 
instance can be quoted in which, where a work had 
been published separately and was then included in 
a collected edition by a different stationer, a transfer 
of copyright was obtained.’ Yet the appearance of 
such a colleéted edition would in most cases render 
the right in the individual piece worthless, and one 
would certainly have expected that the original 
holder of the copyright would have insisted on the 
publisher of the colleétion buying his interest out- 


' For details on the subject see note at the end of this article. I 
do not of course pretend to have examined all or even the majority 
of cases, but have seleéted certain typical ones for investigation, in- 
cluding, I believe, all the dramatic colleétions, and some others of im- 
portance of about the same date. 
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right and paying a good sum for it. Neither, I be- 
lieve, can any instance be adduced of the exclusion 
of a work from a collected edition owing to the 
publisher of such edition failing to come to terms 
with the holder of the copyright, for Mr. Lee’s 
theory that this happened in the case of ‘ Pericles’ 
cannot, as I shall show further on, for one moment 
be accepted. The usual practice appears to have 
been for the publisher of a collected edition of an 
author’s works to include those which had previ- 
ously appeared either without any acknowledgement 
whatever, or else with separate title-pages bearing 
the name of the original publisher, either alone or 
in conjunction with his own. Whether this was 
anything more than a piece of trade courtesy seems 
to me very questionable. I take it that in the latter 
case a friendly understanding had been come to be- 
tween the two stationers; in the former that the 
publisher of the collection chose openly to disregard 
and defy the dubious rights of his earlier rival. 
That those rights were a good deal more doubtful 
than has commonly been assumed, there are many 
points to indicate. An interesting but by no means 
isolated case has been recently pointed out to me 
by Mr. R. B. McKerrow. Nashe’s ‘ Pierce Peni- 
lesse his Supplication to the Devill’ was duly en- 
tered to Richard Jones on August 8th, 1592, and 
published by him the same year, with a prefatory 
note stating that it was issued in the absence of the 
author. Shortly afterwards an authorized text was 
issued by John Busby, of which two editions were 
published in 1592 and a third in 1593. This text 
must have been a distinét piracy—it is actually 
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printed from a correéted copy of Jones’ edition, a 
point of importance in the light of a recent judge- 
ment—and yet Jones appears to have made not the 
slightest effort to enforce his alleged right. 

So much for the general question of copyright; 
there are points connected with certain particular 
plays which now claim our attention. The entry 
of the hitherto unprinted plays was made to E. 
Blount and Izaac Jaggard on November 8th, 1623.’ 
The list, as Mr. Lee points out, omits four of the 
new plays included in the volume, namely, 1 and 2 
‘Henry VI.,’ ‘ King John,’ and ‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew.’ It will be noticed that in each of these 
cases Shakespeare’s play was founded upon an earlier 
work, and that with the exception of 1 ‘ Henry VI.’ 
these earlier works had been printed. The already 
almost chaotic confusion surrounding the history of 
the three parts of ‘ Henry VI.’ is rendered yet worse 
confounded by a very questionable assertion on Mr. 
Lee’s part. He writes (page xv): ‘Thomas Milling- 
ton had acquired the right to publish “The First 
and Second parts of Henry VI.” at the opening of 
the century; but . . . he did nothing with these 
two pieces beyond transferring his right in them on 
19th April, 1602, to Thomas Pavier.’ There is, 
however, no licence of 1 and 2 ‘ Henry VI.’ extant 
under that title. The faéts are as follows: on March 
12th, 1593-4, Middleton entered on the Register 
‘ The first part of the Contention of the two famous 


* Judging from the time which usually elapsed between entry and 
publication, we can assume as fairly certain that the folio did not 
appear in 1623 according to our reckoning, but between January Ist 
and March 24th, 1624. 
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houses of York and Lancaster,’ and published edi- 
tions of the same in 1594 and 1600. In 1595 he 
further published ‘The True Tragedy of Richard 
Duke of York,’ apparently without entry, and re- 
printed it in 1600. Later on we find Pavier print- 
ing these two plays along with ‘ Pericles’ in 1619, 
although no transfer is recorded. In the meanwhile, 
however, namely on April 19th, 1602, there is 
record of a transfer from Millington to Pavier of 
‘ The first and second Parts of Henry VI.,’ although 
the former had no right in these plays either through 
licence or publication. It must, I think, be obvious 
that this entry refers to the earlier versions men- 
tioned above. It is true that they correspond 
not with 1 and 2, but to 2 and 3 ‘ Henry VI.,’ 
but the confusion is very natural in view of one 
being called ‘The first part of the Contention.’ 
The licencees of the First Folio plays must have 
known of this transfer and have thus entered 3 
‘Henry VI.’ when in fact it was 1 ‘Henry VI.’ 
that was the new piece. Thus in reality earlier 
versions of all four plays not entered had previously 
appeared in print, and it is evident that for the pur- 
poses of licensing the syndicate chose to regard the 
authentic MSS. in their possession as being identical 
with the earlier published plays. 

Another peculiarity of the list of Folio entries to 
which Mr. Lee calls attention is the inclusion of 
two plays which had already figured on the Register. 
On May 2oth, 1608, ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ had 
been entered to Blount himself, who, however, had 
made no use of the licence and had no doubt entirely 
forgotten about it fifteen years later. The other play 
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is ‘ As you like it,’ which Mr. Lee asserts to have 
been previously licensed. He adds (page xv): ‘It is 
true that the right to publish . . . had been “stayed” 
or suspended in 1600, but the order of suspension 
had lapsed and a new licence seemed supereroga- 
tory.’ Here again Mr. Lee is at fault. ‘As you like it’ 
had never before been licensed. The entry to which 
he refers, August 4th, 1600, is not in the regular 
sequence of entries, but is merely a note to the effect 
that certain plays, including ‘ As you like it,’ were 
‘to be staied.’ Since no stationer’s name appears, 
and no fee was paid, it cannot possibly be regarded 
as a licence. Probably there had been some rumour 
of an edition, and the note made in deference to re- 
presentations by the Chamberlain’s men. Of the 
other plays stayed at the same time, ‘ Every Man 
in his Humour’ was duly licensed to Burby and 
Burre ten days later, Pavier obtained the rights of 
‘Henry V.’ the same day, while ‘ Much Ado’ was 
entered to Wise and Aspley on the 23rd. In these 
cases, therefore, the objection was either withdrawn 
or disregarded. There is no ground for the assertion 
that in the case of ‘ As you like it’ ‘the order of 
suspension had lapsed,’ and, anyhow, since it had 
never been licensed it required entry before pub- 
lication in exa¢tly the same manner as the other 
three plays. 

A point on which Mr. Lee lays stress is the non- 
inclusion of ‘ Pericles.’ This play was licensed to 
Edward Blount on May 2oth, 1608. The two 
earliest editions, however, were published in 1609 
by Henry Gosson, a third appeared in 1611 printed 
by S. S. (Simon Stafford), and in 1619 the play was 
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included by Pavier in the volume already mentioned. 
Since no transfer was obtained, the original licence 
to Blount remained good, and he would have been 
at perfect liberty to include the play in the Folio 
had he seen fit. This important fact Mr. Lee has 
entirely overlooked. He writes (page xvi): 

‘The copyright of “ Pericles” was owned in 1623 by Pavier, who 
had brought out a third [sic /] quarto edition in 1619. . . . The 
syndicate may have either overlooked the piece by inadvertence or 
they may have deemed the hands of collaborators to be too visible 
in it to justify them in treating it as Shakespeare’s handiwork. But 
most probably Pavier perversely refused to sanétion its admission to 
the First Folio.’ 

This last supposition is gratuitous. Pavier pub- 
lished ‘ Pericles’ in the same volume as the original 
versions of 2 and 3 ‘ Henry VI.,’ versions which, as 
I have pointed out above, the Folio syndicate chose 
to regard as for copyright purposes identical with 
their own MSS. That Pavier granted permission 
in the case of these, and refused to do so in the case 
of ‘ Pericles,’ appears a somewhat fantastic supposi- 
tion. The most probable explanation is that the 
syndicate did not recognize ‘ Pericles’ as Shake- 
speare’s at all. The actors would, of course, have 
known to what extent it was rightly attributed to 
him, but there is no reason to suppose that, beyond 
writing the epistle dedicatory and address to the 
readers, and placing at the stationers’ disposal such 
copy as they happened to possess, they had any con- 
nection with the publication. On the other hand, 
the syndicate would know that Pavier had published 
no Shakespearian play except the ‘ obsolete’ ‘ Con- 
tention’ and ‘True Tragedy,’ and ‘a grossly per- 
verted quarto of ‘ Henry V.,’ of all of which they 
Iv. T 
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themselves possessed authentic MSS. ; also that Pavier 
had ‘ fraudulently ’ appended Shakespeare’s name to 
at least two plays with which he had certainly no 
connection, namely, ‘Sir John Oldcastle,’ and the 
‘Yorkshire Tragedy.’’ They might well, therefore, 
be excused for supposing that the chances were 
distinctly against the authenticity of ‘ Pericles.’ 


MS. Sources OF THE FoLio. 


Of the many problems, however, presented to the 
critic by the First Folio, perhaps the most interest- 
ing is the origin and nature of the MSS. from which 
a large part of it was printed. In 1623 sixteen of 
Shakespeare’s plays had appeared in quarto form. 
Of these nine were printed in the Folio from the 
earlier editions, while for the other seven, as for the 
twenty unpublished plays, the printers were sup- 
plied with MS. copy. It will be well to quote Mr. 
Lee’s own words concerning the origins of the Folio 
text. 


* The First Folio text was,’ he writes on page xix, ‘ derivable from 
three distinét sources: firstly, the finished playhouse transcripts, or 
“ prompt-copies ”; secondly, the less complete and less authentic 
transcripts in private hands; and thirdly, the quartos. 

‘The sparse appearance in the First Folio of theatrical annota- 
tions—i.e., complete divisions of a play into aéts and scenes, stage 
directions, indications of “ the scene,” and lists of dramatis personae 
—proves that the second class of “ copy,” the private transcript, was 
more abundant than the first, the finished playhouse transcript. The 
theatrical annotations were only set out in detail in a completed 
playhouse transcript or “ prompt-copy,” and it is rare to find them 
in entirety in the First Folio, Even so rudimentary a theatrical 
feature as a full distribution of the text into aéts and scenes is only 
found in twenty-one pieces; the “copy ” of the fifteen plays which 


* The phrases within quotation marks are Mr. Lee’s. 
rf 
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lack a detailed distribution of a¢ts and scenes had clearly never been 
put to theatrical uses. To only seven plays is attached a list of dra- 
matis personae, which is another essential characteristic of a perfect 
playhouse transcript. . . . Detailed stage dire€tions are also infre- 
quent. In only a dozen of the more popular pieces are they elabor- 
ated,’ 


We may take this passage as the starting-point 
of our discussion ; it will supply matter for thought 
to any one who has investigated the facts for him- 
self. It may, in the first place, be remarked in pass- 
ing that in some cases at least printed quartos appear 
to have taken the place of MS. prompt copies in 
the theatre. This may have been one result of the 
Globe fire of 1613. Thus, for instance, the text of 
the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ was printed in 
the Folio from Roberts’ quarto of 1600, but yet con- 
tains additional stage directions which can only have 
originated in the playhouse. Next, a few general 
considerations on MS. sources and on the evidence 
available in the present case must detain us for a 
moment. Mr. Lee very rightly calls attention to 
the importance of the 1647 Folio of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s unpublished plays as throwing consider- 
able light on the conditions under which the Shake- 
speare Folio had been published twenty-four years 
previously.’ I propose to cite the Beaumont and 


‘ In a note on the subject Mr. Lee writes: ‘ No arrangement was 
reached with the publishers of the seventeen pre-existing quartos [he 
means, of course, the seventeen plays of which quartos had pre- 
viously appeared] by which it was possible to include any of these.’ 
This seems intended to imply that Moseley would have included 
them had he been at liberty to do so. This, however, he emphatic- 
ally denied in a passage which deserves quotation: ‘Some Playes 
(you know) written by these Authors were heretofore Printed: 
I thought not convenient to mixe them with this Volume, which of 
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Fletcher folio later on as hardly bearing out the as- 
sertions made by Mr. Lee in the above-quoted pas- 
sage, and will here only remark that he does not 
mention, what I nevertheless believe to be the case, 
that the stationer’s address prefixed to that volume 
is the only authority for the assumed practice of 
making transcripts from the playhouse copy for the 
use of private individuals. In his address ‘to the 
Readers’ Moseley writes as follows: 


‘When these Comedies and Tragedies were presented on the 
Stage, the Actours omitted some Scenes and Passages (with the 
Authour’s consent) as occasion led them; and when private friends 
desir’d a Copy, they then (and justly too) transcribed what they 
Acted. . . . Heretofore when Gentlemen desired but a Copy of any 
of these Playes, the meanest piece here (if any may be called Meane 
where every one is Best) cost them more then foure times the price 
you pay for the whole Volume.’ 


As to the relation of the playhouse copy to the 
author’s MS. Mr. Lee writes: 


*No genuine respect was paid to a dramatic author’s original 
drafts after they reached the playhouse. Scenes and passages were 
freely erased by the managers, who became the owners, and other 
alterations were made for stage purposes. Ultimately the dramatist’s 
corrected autograph was copied by the playhouse scrivener; this 
transcript became the official “ prompt-copy,” and the original was 
set aside and destroyed, its uses being exhausted.’ 





it selfe is entirely New. And indeed it would have rendered the 
Booke so Voluminous, that Ladies and Gentlewomen would have 
found it scarce manageable, who in Works of this nature must first 
be remembered. Besides, I considered those former Pieces had been 
so long printed and re-printed, that many Gentlemen were already 
furnished; and I would have none say, they pay twice for the same 
Booke.’ Now Humphrey Moseley was not of all men the most 
veracious, but he is perfeétly honest as to the omission of ‘ The 
Wild Goose Chase,’ and I can see not the least reason in this in- 
stance to suppose that he is concealing the real reason for the exclu- 
sion of the previously printed plays. 
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Here I am afraid Mr. Lee has been drawing upon 
his imagination: it is at best pretty fiction. The 
‘scenes and passages’ erased he has evidently bor- 
rowed from Moseley’s account, but that industrious 
collector of well-considered trifles certainly implies 
that the scenes omitted in a¢éting were nevertheless 
present in the playhouse copy, for he claims himself 
to print an absolutely perfect text, and yet it is 
these very prompt copies that he purports to use.’ 
Where in the world, moreover, do we hear of such 
a person as ‘the playhouse scrivener’? We have 
payments recorded by Henslowe for every possible 
dramatic expenditure, from building a theatre to 
sending to the hospital a boy who was injured at a 
performance, but not a single ‘ obolus’ entered to a 
copyist. Moreover, we have the best possible evid- 
ence that the prompt copy was, in some cases at 
least, none other than the autograph of the author, 
for we possess the MS. of Massinger’s ‘ Believe as 
you list’ (Egerton, 2828), which is undoubtedly a 
prompt copy, containing playhouse alterations and 
corrections, is undoubtedly the authentic acting ver- 
sion submitted to Sir Henry Herbert for licence in 
1631, and is by the highest expert authority de- 
clared to be in the autograph of the author. 

We can now return to Mr. Lee’s account of the 
MS. copy supplied to the printers of the 1623 vo- 
lume. It will be noticed that he singles out four 
points as charatteristic of the prompt copy : division 
into aéts and scenes, fullness of stage directions, in- 
dications of place, and lists of dramatis personae. 
These are just the points which anyone would on 

‘ The ‘ originals’ he calls them; this need not mean autographs. 
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purely a priori grounds seleét, and they happen to 
be singularly at variance with the actual evidence 
available. The one point which no one, I suppose, 
will question, is that a prompt copy would naturally 
possess full stage direétions. Whether one can argue 
the converse, namely that a text containing full di- 
rections is printed from a prompt copy, will depend 
largely upon the nature of the directions; but the 
presumption will be in favour of such an hypothesis. 
If this be admitted, it can, I think, be shown that 
not one of the other chara¢teristics mentioned by 
Mr. Lee holds good. 

Of the only two plays in the First Folio which 
have the scene of aétion indicated, one, ‘ The Tem- 
pest,’ has fairly full direétions, while the other, 
‘Measure for Measure,’ is singularly deficient in 
this respect. Nor is any correspondence to be found 
in the case of dramatis personae. These appear in 
seven cases. In two the dire¢tions are fairly full, at 
least in part; in all the others they are chiefly con- 
spicuous by their absence. It may, however, be 
noted that in both cases where there is an indica- 
tion of scene, and, with the single exception of 
‘Timon,’ in all those to which lists of dramatis per- 
sonae are appended, the play is fully divided into 
acts and scenes. In the autograph copy of ‘ Believe 
as you list’ neither scene nor list of personae appears. 
The evidence supplied in this respect by the Beau- 
mont and Fletcher folio is likewise significant. It 
purports to be printed throughout from the play- 
house copies, and though this is by no means en- 
tirely the case, it can make good its claim to a far 
greater degree than the Shakespeare volume. In 
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no single case, however, does either scene or list of 
personae appear. 

We now come to the most important point of 
all, what Mr. Lee describes as the most ‘ rudi- 
mentary ’ theatrical feature, ‘a full distribution of 
the text into acts and scenes.’ In this conneétion it 
is of the greatest interest to note that in the ‘ Be- 
lieve as you list’ MS. the ‘distribution’ has been 
carefully made by the author throughout, and that 
throughout the divisions have been struck out by 
the hand that entered the prompter’s directions ! 
The importance of such a piece of evidence can 
hardly be exaggerated. Nor will an inspection of 
the actual texts contained either in the Shakespeare 
or Beaumont and Fletcher folios support Mr. Lee’s 
assertion. Shakespeare’s plays, as published in 1623, 
fall into three groups according as they are fully 
divided into aéts and scenes, divided into aéts only, 
or not divided at all. In subdividing these groups 
according to the fullness of the stage direétions, I 
have considered particularly those occurring in the 
course of the scenes, and not connected with an entry 
or exit, since in transcripts these latter would have 
a tendency to be preserved in cases in which the 
others were omitted, and afford consequently less 
crucial and delicate a test.’ 

A. Plays fully divided: (i) Fairly full directions, 
two plays; (ii) rather less numerous, three plays ; 
(iii) not much besides entries and exits, four plays ; 


* I cannot vouch for the accuracy of my classification in each in- 
dividual case, since it is founded upon a necessarily rapid though care- 
ful inspeétion. I do not, however, think that any oversights I may 
have made would affect the general result one way or the other. 
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and (iv) practically nothing besides these, nine plays. 
B. Plays divided into aéts only: (i) five; (ii) one; 
(iii) one; (iv) four. C. Plays not divided: (i) two; 
(ii) two; (iii) three. 

It will be evident from this list that no clear 
correspondence between fullness of division and 
fullness of dire€tions can be made out. The follow- 
ing points should, however, be noticed. Exaétly 
one-half of the plays are fully divided: of these 
only two have fairly full direétions out of a total 
of nine, whereas nine have a minimum out of a 
total of sixteen. A good many of the plays, above 
a dozen, whether the direétions they contain are 
few or many, yet show by such phrases as ‘enter 
at different doors’ or ‘ enter above,’ that such direc- 
tions as they possess originated in the playhouse. 
The great majority of these plays belong to the 
groups not fully divided. In two plays, on the other 
hand, the direétions show evidence of being of liter- 
ary as distinguished from theatrical origin.’ Both 
these plays are fully divided. Thus in so far as any 
inference can be made from the evidence obtainable, 
it points to the very reverse of Mr. Lee’s assertion. 

I may remark that in no case are the directions 
in the Folio really full, and in no case do they really 
resemble those of a genuine prompt copy. Plays 
printed from such a source are usually characterized 
by the appearance of a number of notes relative to 


stage properties, and also by habitually placing the 


* Namely 1 ‘ Henry IV.,’ where the note ‘Glendower speaks to 
her in Welsh, and she answers him in the same’ is distinétly not in 
the style of a prompt copy, and ‘ Richard II.,” where the literary 
‘Enter on the Walls’ occurs for the theatrical ‘ Enter above.’ 
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entries of characters too early. In a prompt copy 
the habit appears to have been to note when a 
given character was to be in readiness, he would 
then enter upon his cue, and no further direction 
was necessary. So far as I am aware, neither of 
thesecharacteristics appears in the Shakespeare Folio. 

It may be worth while offering, as a supplement 
to what I have said above, a few notes on the stage 
directions in the Beaumont and Fletcher colleétion 
of 1647. Of the thirty-three plays there printed, 
all of course from MS., eighteen are fully divided, 
while the rest are divided into aéts only. Adopting 
the same classification as above, the result may be 
presented thus: A. (i) two plays; (ii) four; (ili) 
ten; (iv) two. B. (i) one; (ii) six; (iii) seven; 
(iv) one. This bears out neither Mr. Lee’s theory, 
nor the reverse. As a whole, however, the direc- 
tions are of far greater interest and variety than is 
the case in the Shakespeare plays. Thus ‘The 
Spanish Curate’ is undoubtedly printed from a 
genuine playhouse copy. The directions are very 
full and preserve their original shape in all its quaint- 
ness. The entries are frequently too early, and the 
piece is full of such marginal notes as ‘A Bar. Table- 
booke, 2 chairs, & paper standish set out’; ‘ Diego 
ready in Bed, wine cup’; ‘ Bed thrust out’; ‘ Pew- 
ter ready for noyse,’ etc. This play is also interest- 
ing from the fac that a crowding of the type in 
certain places suggests that the divisions into acts 
and scenes were made as the play was set up, that 
they were occasionally omitted through inadvert- 
ence, and inserted when the type was already stand- 
ing. Another play in which the directions are very 
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full is ‘ The Chances,’ but though they are largely 
of a playhouse type it is not impossible that the 
MS. may have passed through the hands ofa literary 
copyist. This is certainly the case with ‘The Cap- 
tain,’ in which the dire€tions are scanty except in 
two scenes, which contain elaborate literary annota- 
tions concerning the action. ‘The Noble Gentle- 
man,’ on the other hand, is devoid of any directions 
beyond entries and exits, with the single exception 
of the words ‘ Jaques, whistles,’ which have crept 
into the text! An interesting case finally occurs in 
‘The Mad Lover,’ which I think shows the aétual 
transition from theatrical to literary directions under 
the hand of the copyist. This is the direction: 
‘Knock. Cleanthe knocks within.’ I take it that 
in the word ‘knock’ we have the original prompt 
direction, in the imperative and without indication 
of character since the prompter would presumably 
carry it out himself, and in the rest of the direétion 
the expansion or gloss of the transcriber. 

The evidence of the 1616 folio of Jonson is 
likewise of interest. Here we have to do with a 
purely literary text, since the volume was in all 
likelihood produced under the direct superintend- 
ence of the author.! The direétions are fairly full, 
but are not of the prompt copy type, while here at 
last we find not only complete division into aét and 
scene, not only lists of dramatis personae and indi- 
cations of place, but even such an apparently the- 
atrical item as lists of the principal actors ! 

To return to the sources of Shakespeare’s plays. 

* I am aware that Professor van Dam has sought to show that 
this is not the case—not, I think, so far with any great success, 
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One of two suppositions seems to me to be forced 
upon us by the evidence I have colleéted above: 
either the playhouse MSS. underwent a very con- 
siderable literary revision in the publishers’ office 
before being handed over to the compositor, a re- 
vision in the course of which nearly all the charac- 
teristic points of the prompt copy disappeared and 
many of those of the literary text were substituted; or 
else the MS. used was entirely of the class of private 
transcripts. If this latter hypothesis be accepted, a 
difficulty arises in respe€t of the plays printed from 
quarto texts, for we undoubtedly find cases of direc- 
tions being added in the Folio which could only 
originate in the playhouse, while, on the other hand, 
a quarto which had been used as a prompt copy must 
have contained many more dire¢étions than have been 
preserved in the Folio. At present we lack evid- 
ence sufficient to decide the question. A complete 
investigation of the Folio text from this point of 
view would be a labour of very considerable interest, 
and might possibly yield results of importance. For 
the present I have achieved my end if I have suc- 
ceeded in showing that any tests for the judging of 
MS. sources calculated to command the serious 
attention of Shakespearian students will have to be 
of a very different nature from those put forward 


by Mr. Lee. 
WALTER W. Grea. 


Notr.—T he following instances of the inclusion without transfer 
of a previously published work in a colleéted edition are worth re- 
cording. ‘Hymens Triumph,’ entered to F. Constable, Jan. 13th, 
1614-15, and published by him in 1615, included in the collected 
quarto of Daniel’s poetical works by S. Waterson in 1623. ‘ Mus- 
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tapha,’ entered to N. Rutter, Nov. 25th, 1608, published by him, 
1609, included in 1633 by H. Seyle in his folio of Greville’s works. 
The case of the 1616 folio of Ben Jonson is striking. All the 
plays in that volume with two exceptions were not only included by 
the publisher, W. Stansby, without transfer, but it was not till July 
4th, 1635, nineteen years later, that for some reason or other he 
found it desirable to take over the copyrights from Burre and Lownes. 
In all the cases mentioned so far the play was printed in the col- 
leéted edition without any mention of the original publisher. In the 
case of the two remaining plays in the Jonson folio, one, * Every man 
out of his Humour,’ was entered to and published by W. Holme in 
1600 (the edition by Ling the same year was presumably pirated), 
and was included without transfer, but bearing on the separate title- 
page the names jointly of Stansby and Smethwicke. This is a 
puzzle on which the Register throws no light. ‘ Poetaster,’ on the 
other hand, was entered to and published by M. Lownes in 1601, 
and though there was again no transfer, Lownes’ name appears in 
some copies of the folio along with Stansby’s on the separate title- 
page. Another interesting case in point occurs in Spenser’s works. 
M. Lownes, who published a colleéted folio in 1611, included 
the ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,’ and set his own name upon the separate 
title-page. The copyright of that work, however, was vested in 
John Harrison II., who had issued various separate editions and 
who appears to have made personal representations to Lownes (no 
complaint of an official nature is recorded in the Register), for when 
the volume was re-issued in 1617 and the ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar’ re- 
printed, it bore on the separate title-page the names of Lownes and 
Harrison jointly. 

Since I have laid considerable stress on the absence of transfers in 
the Stationers’ Register, it may be well to give some evidence of the 
extent to which that document can be relied upon to give explicit 
information. From the list given below it will be seen that in the 
case of those plays of Shakespeare’s which passed through various 
hands previous to the appearance of the Folio, the ownership can be 
traced with all but absolute certainty. 

‘Ricwarp II.’ Entered to A. Wise, Aug. 29, 1597; editions 
by him, 1597 and 1598. Transfer to M. Law, June 25, 1603; 
editions by him, 1608 and 1615, Edition by J. Norton, 1634, with- 
out transfer. 

‘Ricuarp III.’ Entered to A. Wise, O&. 20, 1597; editions, 
1597, 1598 and 1602. Transfer to M. Law, June 25, 1603; 
editions, 1605, 1612, 1622, 1629. Edition by J. Norton, 1634, 
without transfer, _ 
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*RoMEO AND JuuigtT.’ Editions by J. Danter, 1597, and 
C. Burby, 1599, without entry. Transfer from Burby to Ling, 
Jan. 22, 1606-7, and on Nov. 19 following, from Ling to Smeth- 
wicke, who published editions, 1609, 1637, and one undated (inter- 
mediate). 

1 ‘Henry IV.’ Entered to A. Wise, Feb. 25, 1597-8; editions, 
1598, 1599. Transfer to M. Law, June 25, 1603; editions, 1604, 
1608, 1613, 1622. Editions by J. Norton, 1632, 1639, without 
transfer. 

‘ Love’s Lasour’s Lost.’ Editions by C. Burby, 1598, without 
entry. Transfer from Burby to Ling, Jan. 22, 1606-7, and Nov. 19 
following, from Ling to Smethwicke, who published an edition, 1631. 

‘Henry V.” Edition by T. Millington and J. Busby, 1600, with- 
out entry. Transfer as having been already printed, but without 
transferrer’s name, to T. Pavier, Aug. 14, 1600; editions, 1602, 
1608. 

‘THe Mercuant oF Venice.’ Edition by J. Roberts in 1600 
without entry. Transfer, Od. 28, from Roberts to T. Heyes; 
edition, 1600, Transfer from T. to L. Heyes, July 8, 1619; edition, 
1637. Edition by W. Leake, 1652. 

* A Mipsummer NicHt’s Dream. Entered to T. Fisher, O&. 8, 
1600; edition same year. Edition by Roberts also dated 1600. 

‘Tue Merry Wives.’ Entered to J. Busby, Jan. 18, 1601-2, 
and transferred by him to A. Johnson the same day; editions, 1602, 
1619. Transfer to R. Meighen, Jan. 29, 1629-30; edition, 1630. 

‘Hamtet.’ Entered to Roberts, July 26, 1602. Editions by 
N. Ling and J. Trundel, 1603, by N. Ling, 1604, without transfer. 
Transfer from Ling to Smethwicke, Nov. 19, 1607; editions, 1611, 
1637, and one undated (intermediate). 

‘Kino Lear.’ Entered to N. Butter and J. Busby, Nov. 26, 
1607; two editions by Butter, 1608. Transfer from Butter to 
M. Flesher, May 21, 1639. Edition by J. Bell, 1655. 

‘Ornetto.’ Entered to T. Walkley, O&t. 6, 1621; edition, 
1622. Transfer to R. Hawkins, March 1, 1627-8; edition, 1630. 
Edition by W. Leake, 1655. 

W. W. G. 
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SAMUEL PEPYS’ LIBRARY. 


(QN thinking of Pepys as the owner of 
a library we get at once to the side 
aR of his character which made his 
Diary possible. ‘Judge a man by 
his books’ is an old saying, some- 
times true, often untrue. But Pepys’ 
collection, to be seen now at Cambridge practically 
as he left it, is truly a chara¢ter-sketch of him. In 
the most obvious fashion it shows what a finick and 
precisian was he who brought it together. The 
normal owner of two or three thousand volumes 
would know them (that is to say, bibliographically) 
almost by heart, but Pepys must arrange and re- 
arrange, number and re-number, catalogue and re- 
catalogue, ticket and re-ticket before he can feel 
satisfied that they are wholly at his command. ‘To 
my chamber, and there to ticket a good part of my 
books in order to the numbering them for my easy 
finding them to read as I have occasion.’ This be- 
speaks the man with a mania for writing things 
down, simply for the sake of precision and actuality. 
Some of the volumes, too, stand on slips of wood to 
make their tops line on with the others ; apparently 
our fastidious Diarist could not tolerate a too-ragged 
alignment of his shelves. Again, the mixed char- 
acter of the collection tells us of the ‘ snapper-up 
of unconsidered trifles’ which the Diary suggests, 
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the lack of any purpose save the pursuit of the in- 
teresting, which the Diary also records. Or again, 
the copy of Rochester’s ‘ Poems,’ falsely lettered 
‘Rochester’s Life,’ a book which he at one time 
expressed shame at keeping in his colle¢ction, recalls 
the hypocrisy of the man, so often shown in his 
Diary. Such are a few signs of the human interest 
which every lover of Pepys must find in the room 
at Magdalene College. 

The Bibliotheca Pepysiana comprises about three 
thousand volumes, shelved in eleven carved ma- 
hogany bookcases, the making of which the Diarist 
noted with approval on August 24th, 1666: 


‘Up and dispatched several businesses at home in the morning, 
and then comes Sympson to set up my other new presses for my 
books, and so he and I fell in to the furnishing of my new closett, 
and taking out the things out of my old, and I kept him with me 
all day, and he dined with me, and so all the afternoon till it was 
quite dark hanging things, that is my maps and piétures and draughts, 
and setting up my books, and as much as we could do, to my most 
extraordinary satisfaction; so I think it will be as noble a closet as 
any man hath, and light enough,—though indeed it would be better 
to have a little more light.’ 


The books are arranged according to size, so that 
the first is the smallest and the last the largest. As 
mentioned above, some have been raised to line on 
with their neighbours by means of gilded slips of 
wood. To save space they have been stacked in 
double rows, the small volumes being stood in front 
of the larger in order that the titles of all may be 
seen without trouble. In this order they were 
numbered, and (the expanding notation of modern 
librarians being then unknown) continual accessions 
to the collection threw the numbering out : thus they 
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have been re-numbered at least five times. Each 
volume is carefully book-plated. The plates are of 
three kinds, two bearing his portrait, the thirda mono- 
gram of S. P. and two anchors; the mottoin each case 
is, Mens cujusque is est quisque, with the name Sam. 
Pepys Car. et Iac. Angl. Regib. a Secretis Admirahae. 

Our Diarist’s library is rather the library of the 
antiquary and the curiosity-monger than of the 
student or man of letters. Perhaps the part of his 
collection in which he took most pride was the series 
of prints and drawings illustrating the topography 
of London, now (with some additions by his nephew) 
contained in two folio volumes; and the portraits of 
half-forgotten worthies contained in four folio vol- 
umes. Another important collection, which was 
Bishop Percy’s chiefest source for his ‘ Reliques of 
Old English Romance Poetry,’ is five folio volumes 
of Old Ballads, quite the largest series of broadsides 
of this kind ever colleéted. In the first volume is a 
note in the Diarist’s hand: 

‘ My colleétion of ballads, begun by Mr. Selden, improv’d by the 
addition of many pieces elder thereto in time; the whole continued 
to the year 1700, when the form till then peculiar thereto, vizt, of 


the black letter, with pictures, seems (for cheapness sake) wholly 
laid aside, for that of the white letters, without pictures.’ 


Of black-letter printing there are many and good 
specimens. Had he madea point of collecting early 
printed books—it is a thousand pities he did not— 
Cambridge might have possessed a fine colleétion. 
In his time Caxtons and Wynkyn de Wordes were 
of little value and easily obtained. At Dr. Francis 
Bernard’s sale in 1698, five years before Pepys’ 
death, the prices of Caxtons ranged from eighteen 

IV. U 
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pence to four shillings and twopence. In Pepys’ 
collection there are nine Caxtons, eight Pynsons, 
and nineteen Wynkyn de Wordes; among the first 
being ‘ The Game and Playe of the Chesse’ (1475), 
of which ten copies only are known; ‘The Book of 
the Ordre of Chyvalry or Knyghthode’ (1483-85), 
a very rare and valuable work of which only four 
copies are known; ‘Thymage or Mirrour of the 
Worlde’ (1481); ‘The Chastysing of Goddes Chyl- 
dren’ (14917); ‘History of Reynart the Foxe’ 
(1489), the only copy known, wanting two leaves ; 
‘The Chronicles of England’ (1480); and the first 
and second editions of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ (14.78? 
and 1484?). But what (if genuine) is the most 
valuable of Caxtoniana is an autograph translation 
by the printer himself of the tenth to the fifteenth 
books of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses’; it bears the in- 
scription, ‘Translated and fynysshed by me William 
Caxton at Westmestre.’ 

Especially interesting also are a series of news- 
pamphlets from January, 1659-60, to January, 1665- 
66; the collection of Scottish poetry formed by Sir 
Richard Maitland of Lethington; colleétions of old 
novels, ‘ Loose Plays,’ ‘ Vulgaria,’ and shorthand 
books. As may be supposed books on naval matters, 
geography, hydrography, and allied subjects form an 
important part of the library. Noteworthy treasures 
are the original ‘ Libro de Cargos as to Provisions 
and Muniéons of the Proveedor of the Spanish 
Armada, 1588,’ in two thick folio volumes, written 
in Spanish; a fine series of sea tracts; and the pocket 
books of Sir Francis Drake and James II. 

Pepys, indeed, prided himself on the material he pos- 
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sessed relating to his office. He even compiled a bib- 
liography, ‘ Bibliotheca Nautica, 1695: Catalogue 
of Authors (the completest I can arrive at) upon the 
art and practice of navigation, with a chronological 
Catalogue of the most eminent mathematicians of 
this Nation, Antient and Modern, to the year 1673.’ 
Pepys was a model librarian. He had some funny 
prejudices, but he did not allow them to stultify that 
peculiar instinctive knowledge of what a library 
should contain which the true librarian always has. 
The chances are that quite half of his possessions 
were never read or even seriously referred to by 
him; the best literature would appeal unavailingly 
to a man of so little imagination, but he must 
nevertheless have what he could of it in his col- 
lection, and of course, quite characteristically, in 
handsome bindings. Moreover, he had the true 
bibliographer’s neatness and accuracy; and the ad- 
ministrator’s love of an orderly and ‘ get-at-able’ 
arrangement of his possessions. And having formed 
his collection he had a librarian’s unconquerable 
aversion to its dispersal. He designed—early de- 
signed—to bequeath it to the public use. True, it 
was left in the first place to his nephew, John Jack- 
son, but only on condition that it was kept intaét, 
and that, at Jackson’s death, it was handed over to 
one of the private colleges of either of the Univer- 
sities, preferably Magdalene at Cambridge. So to 
Magdalene it eventually came, and our gossip takes 
rank with the numerous benefactors who have 
helped to make the Universities what they are. 
Ernest A. SAVAGE. 
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THE SERVICE-BOOKS OF THE 
LATIN CHURCH. 


\y ¥) the Service-books of the Latin Church, 
more or less from a librarian’s point 
of view, so that those who are not 
liturgiologists may have some idea of 
their contents and may be enabled to 
distinguish one from another. It is not intended 
to be in any sense an exhaustive treatise, and it is 
purposely very elementary, nor does it contain any- 
thing new, or more than a very little that is not a 
mere commonplace to almost any priest, or even 
nun of an old Order, of the Latin Church who 
knows his or her business properly. 

The services of the Latin Church may be classified 
under the following heads: 

1. The Divine Office, that is to say, the Order 
of the weekly recitation of the Psalter, with accom- 
panying canticles, anthems, hymns, prayers, lessons, 
etc., at the Canonical Hours of Mattins (called also 
Noéturns and Vigils), Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, 
None, Vespers, and Compline. 

2. The Order of the Holy Eucharist. 

3. The Order of the other Sacraments, viz., 
Baptism, Confirmation, Penance, Matrimony, the 
Unétion of the Sick, and Holy Order. 

4. The Occasional Services, such as the Burial of 
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the Dead, the Consecration of Churches, the Pro- 
fession of Religious, the Coronation of Kings, the 
Benediéction of Abbots, and a very large number of 
Benedictions of various descriptions. 

At the present day these services are all to be 
found in four books: 

1. The Breviary, containing all that appertains 
to the Divine Office. 

2. The Missa/, containing all that is necessary 
for the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 

3. The Ritual, containing the Orders of Baptism, 
Penance, Matrimony, and the Unétion of the Sick, 
and those of the Occasional Services which can be 
performed by a Priest. 

4. The Pontifical, containing the Orders of Con- 
firmation and Holy Order, and those of the Occasional 
Services for which a Bishop is required. 

Into these four avery mich larger number of books 
have gradually been compressed. At the present time 
the services of the Greek Church, which may be 
classified under the same heads, require a library of 
some twenty-two volumes for their due performance. 
Even now, for specific purposes, these four books 
of the Latin Church are often further subdivided, 
and combinations of extraéts from two or more of 
them are not uncommon. Moreover, though the 
text of all that has to be said may be found in these 
four, and though the arrangement of the services 
and a great part of their ritual may be worked out 
from the rules in them, yet because these rules 
are rather intricate, and the ritual, as must needs 
be the case in a living Church, is in a constantly 
developing condition, while much of it depends 
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upon traditional practice, the books need to be sup- 
plemented by 

1. The Direétorium Sacerdotale, 

2. The Ceremonial, 
both of which are usually local rather than general. 

At the present time the Breviary, Missal, and 
Pontifical of the Church of Rome have almost 
entirely superseded those of the local churches, 
though the Breviary and Missal have many local 
appendices; but in the days before the Council of 
Trent local service-books were the rule rather than 
the exception, and from about 1700 to the middle 
of the nineteenth century almost every French dio- 
cese had its own Breviary. But, except in the case 
of the French books and a few others, the differences 
are sufficiently small and the arrangement of the 
books sufficiently similar for a description of the 
modern Roman books to serve for all. 


I. THe Breviary. 


The origin and development of the Divine Office 
is beyond the scope of this paper; suffice it to say 
that the weekly recitation of the Psalter, which is 
its nucleus, was a very early practice of the Christian 
Church, and is common to both the Eastern and 
Western divisions of it. So also is the division of 
this recitation into ‘ Hours,’ which in the Latin 
rite are called Mattins or Noéturns (ad Matutinum), 
Lauds (Laudes, Laudes Matutinae), Prime (ad Primam 
Horam), Terce (ad Tertiam Horam) Sext (ad Sextam 
Horam), None (ad Nonam Horam), Vespers (ad Ves- 
peras), and Compline (ad Completorium). But the 
distribution of the Psalter among these Hours has 
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differed from time to time and in different localities. 
In the present Roman Breviary the arrangement is 
fairly simple: 

At Mattins, Ps. i.-cviii., taken in their numerical 
order throughout the week, a few, which occur at 
other Hours, being omitted. 

At Vespers, Ps. cix.-cxlvii., again with certain 
omissions. 

Some of the omitted Psalms occur, varying with 
the day of the week, at Lauds and Prime, and of the 
rest, Ps. xciv. (Venite) begins Mattins, Ps. cxviii. is 
divided between Prime, Terce, Sext, and None, 
Ps. cxlviii.-cl. are said at Lauds, and Ps. iv., xxx. 
(v. 1-6), xc., and cxxxiii. at Compline of every day. 

But, through the constant occurrence of days with 
Proper Psalms of their own, which take the place 
of those of the regular weekly sequence, this distri- 
bution of the Psalter does not now come to very 
much in actual practice. It is given, however, in 
Breviaries, and is one of the things in which dif- 
ferent ‘ Uses’ differ. The recitation of the Psalter 
is accompanied by the following: 

1. Canticls. These are, Te Deum (Sunday and 
Festal Mattins); Benediétus (daily Lauds); Quicungue 
vult (Sunday Prime) ; Magnificat (daily Vespers) ; 
Nunc Dimittis (daily Compline), and one of the 
seven Old Testament Canticles, of the Three Child- 
ren, Isaiah, Hezekiah, Hannah, Moses in Exodus, 
Habacuc, and Moses in Deuteronomy, at Lauds on 
each day of the week. 

2. Antiphons, or Anthems, short passages from 
Scripture or elsewhere, sung before and after Psalms 
and Canticles. 
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3. Hymns, of which there is a separate one for 
the Mattins, Lauds and Vespers of each day of the 
week, and a single one, common to the whole 
week, for each of the other Hours. Besides these 
there are many hymns proper to individual days and 
common to various classes of Saints. 

4. Colleéts, of which every Sunday and holy-day 
has its own, though in many cases they vary from 
one another in little except the name of the Saint. 

5. Lessons. These are of two classes, the long 
leétions at Mattins, which vary from day to day, 
and the Capitula or Little Chapters at the other 
Hours, which are sometimes proper to the day and 
sometimes not. The Lessons at Mattins on Sundays 
and on holy-days of the classes known as doubles 
and semi-doubles are nine in number, three at each 
of the three Noéturns into which Mattins is divided. 
On other days there are only three at the First 
Noéturn. The lessons of the First Noéturn are 
always from Scripture, in the ferial office according 
to a regular sequence, in the festal office proper to 
the day or the class of saint. The lessons of the 
Second Noéturn are extraéts from the Fathers or 
else the life of the Saint of the day. From the 
uncritical charaéter of their contents there arose a 
ribald mediaeval proverb which likened an untruth- 
ful person to a Second Noéturn. The lessons of the 
Third Noéturn are usually extracts from a homily 
of one of the Fathers. 

6. Responsories (responsoria), or, as the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England calls them, Responds, 
are said after each lesson at Mattins, and after the 
Capitula at the other Hours. Those after the lessons 
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are not always in quite the same form, but they 
usually consist of the Responsory, a passage from 
Scripture or elsewhere, the Verse, a similar passage, 
and a repetition of all or part of the Responsory. 
They have much in common with the Gradual 
sung after the Epistle at Mass. 

7. Mbsolutions and Benédiétions are said before 
each lesson at Mattins. The former are in the form 
of short prayers, and some of the latter are in rhyme, 
thus ‘ Evangelica lectio Sit nobis salus et pro- 
tectio,’ ‘ Per evangelica diéta Deleantur nostra de- 
licta.’ 

8. Verses (versus) and Preces are series of versicles 
and responses which occur in various places, much 
as they do in the Prayer Book of the English 
Church. 

g. Invitatories are short passages similar to Anti- 
phons, which are sung before, after, and at intervals 
in the course of the Venite Psalm at the beginning 
of Mattins. 

10. Commemorations or Suffrages of the Saints are 
said at the end of Vespers and Lauds. Each con- 
sists of an Antiphon, a Versicle and Response, and 
a Colleét. 

Of these, with, of course, the Pater Noster, the 
Ave Maria, the Credo and the Glria Patri, repeated 
at various times, the whole Divine Office is con- 
structed. It is noteworthy that by far the larger 
part of it consists of passages from the Bible. 

Before the Divine Office was colleéted into a 
single book, which from its condensed form was 
known as Breviarium (though in England its port- 
able character gave it the alternative name of Porti- 
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forium), before, that is to say, about the twelfth 
century, the following books were necessary for its 
performance: 

1. The Psalter, containing the Psalms, some- 
times in their numerical order, sometimes arranged 
for the weekly recitation. To these were added the 
Canticles, the Litany, and sometimes hymns. Occa- 
sionally the ferial Antiphons with their plain-chant 
were given. 

2. The Antiphoner (Antiphonarium, Antiphonale), 
also called Responsorial, containing the Antiphons 
and other sung portions of the service, including 
sometimes the hymns, with the plain-chant. 

3. The Legend (Legenda) containing the Lessons 
from Scripture and elsewhere. 

4. The Hymnal, containing the Hymns. 

5. The Colleéary, containing the Colleéts. 

These books were variable in their contents. 
They were all gradually superseded by the com- 
plete Breviary, though some have continued as 
choir-books to the present day, and this was the 
condition of things when printing began, for though 
Breviaries innumerable of all manner of sizes and 
uses were very soon printed, Psalters appeared at 
once, Antiphoners and Hymnals fairly soon. The 
well-known Mentz Psalters of 1457 and 1459 are 
both arranged for liturgical purposes, the first for the 
secular clergy of Mentz, the second for the Bene- 
diétine Monastery of St. James in the same city. Edi- 
tions of the ‘Salisbury Legend’ were printed in 1516 
and 1518, and when John Leland made his archae- 
ological tour in Cornwall in about 1540 he found 
manuscript ‘ Legends’ in use in many of the churches, 
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and from them he transcribed the lives of local 
saints. Choir Antiphoners of great size, manuscript 
and printed, are not uncommon, and in England 
Choir Breviaries of considerable size, with the plain- 
chant added, sometimes served the purpose of Anti- 
phoner, Psalter, and Legend combined. There is a 
particularly fine early fifteenth-century specimen 
of the last in the Cathedral Library at Salisbury, 
and another, not so fine, in the-British Museum. 
When the printing of Breviaries began, the dis- 
tribution of the various ‘ Uses’ was rather an arbit- 
rary and irregular matter. Beginning by being 
diocesan or provincial, each Bishop exercising a jus 
liturgicum in his own diocese, of course with cer- 
tain well-understood restrictions, the Uses of certain 
dioceses or cathedral churches had spread beyond 
their original limits. Thus it was that in England, 
five Uses, those of Salisbury, Hereford, Bangor, 
York, and Lincoln, are mentioned in the Preface to 
the Prayer Book, as causing ‘ great diversity in say- 
ing and singing in Church within this Realm.’ 
With a few exceptions the Divine Office accord- 
ing to all the Uses, in England or elsewhere, was 
constructed on the same plan, and differed only in 
unimportant details. And the chiefest of all the 
Breviaries was that of the ‘Curia Romana.’ In the 
early part of the sixteenth century it was thought 
desirable to reform this Roman Breviary. The work 
of constructing a new Divine Office was entrusted 
to Cardinal Francisco Quifonez, a Spaniard, usually 
known as Cardinal Quignon, The change was a very 
radical one. He aimed at restoring what he con- 
sidered to be the old order of the weekly recitation 
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of the Psalter and the reading of a large part of the 
Bible, which, as says the Church of England Prayer 
Book, whose debt to him is considerable, had been 
‘altered, broken and neglected by planting in 
uncertain stories and legends, with multitude of 
responds, verses, vain repetitions, commemorations 
and synodals.’ He distributed the Psalter more 
equally among the Hours, he reduced the Lessons 
to three, one from each Testament, and a third 
which was either a life of the Saint of the day or a 
homily, he abolished responsories, and in his first 
text, antiphons, altogether, though he restored a few 
of the latter in his second text. The first text, which 
has been republished in recent times by Dr. Wick- 
ham Legg, appeared in February, 1535, and between 
that date and July, 1536, at least six editions were 
issued. In 1536 the revised text appeared, and this 
continued to be reprinted until 1558, when the 
Quignon Breviary was abolished. Though it was 
used by special permission and was freely intro- 
duced into Italy, France, Germany, and Spain, it 
never superseded the local Breviaries or the unre- 
formed ‘Curia Romana’ books, and it was very 
generally felt that the reform was far too sweeping, 
and that the new book struck out a great deal too 
new a line, though no one was satisfied with the 
unreformed books. 

Ten years after the abolition of Quignon’s Bre- 
viary, that is to say, in 1568, appeared the reformed 
Breviary of Pius V., ‘ex decreto Sacrosanéti Con- 


cilii Tridentini restitutum,’ and this, with a not. 


altogether to be commended revision, chiefly of the 
text of the hymns, under the rule of Urban VIIL., 
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in 1631, is the Roman Breviary of to-day. The 
Tridentine Breviary was a very considerable revision, 
but it was not a destructive reform, for the Divine 
Office retained its old character almost entirely, and 
this form of it, though the Council of Trent had 
especially exempted from the rule of uniformity 
those districts or religious Orders which could show 
a prescriptive title of two hundred years for their 
own Uses, practically became eventually universal, 
except in Milan, the Greater Basilicas of Rome, 
and a few other places, and in certain of the re- 
ligious Orders. In the early eighteenth century 
the French dioceses, aétuated, according to Dom 
Prosper Gueranger, by a Jansenist spirit, which, 
however, is not very easy to detect in their work, 
began to draw up Breviaries of their own, the 
most important of which was the Paris Breviary of 
Archbishop Charles de Vintimille, issued in 1736 
and quickly adopted with a few slight modifica- 
tions by more than fifty other dioceses. In this the 
Psalter was distributed more equally among the 
Hours, the hymns were re-written, the Calendar was 
revised, and only very great days were allowed to 
interfere with the Sunday office. The French Bre- 
viaries continued in use until 1870, when they were 
abolished by Pius IX. 

The most important variant now in use is the 
‘Breviarium Monasticum’ used by the Benedictines. 
It may be distinguished from the Roman Breviar 
by the different distribution of the Psalter, which 
is begun, not on Sunday at Mattins, but on Monday 
at Prime, the first nineteen Psalms, except the 5th, 
which is used at Lauds, being distributed over week- 
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day Prime, while the 118th, instead of being said 
daily at Prime, Terce, Sext, and None, is divided 
between those Hours on Sunday and Terce, Sext and 
Prime on Monday, Ps. cxix.-cxxvii. being divided 
between the three last for the other week-days. 
Also, there are usually only four Psalms (or fewer) 
at Vespers, instead of five. These differences may 
serve to differentiate early Psalters, which do not 
always specify to what Use they belong. In the other 
part of the Breviary the most noticeable peculiarity 
is that there are four Lessons, with their Respon- 
sories, to a Noéturn, on Sundays and Holy days, 
instead of three, so that a Benedi¢tine Calendar 
speaks of Feasts of twelve Lessons instead of nine. 

At the present day the contents of an ordinary 
Roman Breviary are: 


1. The Calendar, General Rubrics and other preliminary matter. 

2. The Psalter arranged for the week, with the unvarying part 
of the Hours, the ferial hymns, etc. 

3. The Proprium de Tempore, containing the variable part of the 
Divine Office for Sundays and moveable holy days, and intervening 
ferial days, from Advent Sunday onward through the year. In this 
part are included the fixed feasts from Christmas to the Epiphany. 

4. The Proprium San@orum, containing the fixed holy days 
throughout the year, beginning with the Vigil of St. Andrew, but 
omitting the period from Christmas to the Epiphany. 

5. The Commune Sanétorum, containing common offices for 
various classes of saints, which are used wholly or in part on the 
days of Saints of these classes. 

6. The Appendix, containing : 

. The Office of Our Lady on Saturdays. 
. The Little Office of Our Lady. 

. The Office of the Dead. 

The Gradual Psalms. 

The Penitential Psalms. 

The Litany. 


. Ordo Commendationis Animae. 
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8. Benediétio Mensae [Grace before and after meals]. 
9. Itinerarium Clericorum [Prayers for travelling]. 
10. Prayers before and after Mass. 
11. Miscellaneous prayers, litanies, etc. 

12. Officia Propria pro aliquibus locis. 

There is often added a further appendix, for some 
particular country or diocese. 

This is the complete Breviary. It may be in four 
or two volumes, and is sometimes in one volume. 
The one volume edition, technically called a 
‘Totum,’ is necessarily rather a fat and cumber- 
some book. It is found more convenient to divide 
the Breviary into 

1. Pars Hiemalis (Advent to the beginning of Lent). 

2. Pars Verna (Lent to the Saturday of Pentecost). 

3. Pars Aestivalis (Trinity Sunday to the end of August). 

4. Pars Autumnalis (September to the end of November). 

Vol. I., which is Pars Hiemalis, since the eclesias- 
tical year begins with Advent, contains the general 
Rubrics in full, while the other volumes generally 
contain only extracts from them, but the Calendar, 
Psalter, ‘Commune Sané¢torum ’ and Appendix are 
repeated in each volume. Owing to a possible dif- 
ference of rather more than a month in the date of 
any given day that depends upon Easter, there is 
necessarily a considerable overlapping of the ‘ Pro- 
prium Sanctorum’ in the different volumes, in order 
to make it possible to find in each volume the full 
office of every day of the period included in it. 

The present day divisions of the Breviary for 
various purposes of convenience are: 

1. The Psalter. 

2. The Antiphoner, containing all the sung part 
of the Divine Office, Antiphons, Hymns, etc., with 
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the music. Sometimes the Psalter is combined with 
it, but sometimes only the Tones for the Psalms 
are given. Sometimes the Antiphoner contains only 
the Day Hours, Mattins being found in another 
book, called, in the case of the Solesmes editions, 
Responsorial. 

3. The Vesperal, which is an extract from the 
Antiphoner, and contains the musical part of Ves- 
pers, and sometimes of Compline. 

These three are choir-books, containing the more 
or less authorised plain-chant of the Divine Office. 

4. The Diurnale or Horae Diurnae, containing 
the whole Office of the Day Hours (that is, all 
except Mattins) for the year. 

5. The Noéurnale,containing the Office of Mattins 
only. This, the complement of the Horae Diurnae, 
is not at all common, though editions of it are occa- 
sionally found. As the omission of the Day Hours 
does not very seriously diminish the size of a 
Breviary, of which by far the great part is taken up 
with Mattins, such a book would be of no par- 
ticular use. 

6. Offcia Nova and Offcia Propria. These are 
very commonly to be found. Though the great bulk 
of the ‘ Proprium San¢torum’ iscommon to thewhole 
Church, many countries and dioceses keep special 
feasts of their own, sometimes of Saints whose names 
do not occur in the general calendar, but still more 
frequently by promoting certain days to a higher 
rank. Thus, in England generally the Feasts of 
St. George and St. Thomas of Canterbury are 
‘doubles of the first class, with o¢taves,’ ranking 
with Christmas, the Epiphany, and but a few other 
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great days, while in the general calendar they are 
only ‘semidoubles,’ which is quite a low rank, in 
fact, superior only to a ‘simple,’ and in the modern 
Latin diocese of Newport St. Thomas Cantelupe 
of Hereford has a ‘double of the second class,’ an 
ordinary ‘double’ in the rest of England, and not 
even a ‘simple’ in the Church at large. And for 
such cases local Supplements are required. More- 
over, from time to time new holy-days are added 
to the General Calendar, and days are promoted in 
rank. Thus it is that supplements containing new 
offices for the Church generally, sometimes single 
offices, sometimes colleétions extending over many 
years, are published in a convenient form for inser- 
tion into Breviaries, for it is too much to expect a 
priest to buy a new Breviary, an expensive book, 
every time the Congregation of Rites makes an 
alteration. Sometimes these Supplements contain 
the Breviary Offices only, sometimes the Masses for 
the new or local feasts are printed with them. 

7. The Office of Our Lady, or Horae Beatae 
Mariae Virginis. This is so important an excerpt 
that it must be treated later on as a separate book. 

8. The Martyrolgy, a quasi-liturgical book con- 
nected with the Breviary, but not forming part of 
it. It is arranged in the order of the Calendar, the 
days of the month being expressed by the old Latin 
names of Kalends, Ides and Nones, etc. The Martyr- 
ology for each day is read aloud, ‘in quires and 
places where they sing’ the Divine Office, towards 
the end of Prime, but does not form part of the 
Office said privately by priests. The form for each 
day gives out the day of the month, ‘ Quarto-decimo 
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Kalendas Maii,’ or whatever it may be, then the 
age of the moon, which is determined by a table 
which is prefixed to each day. This table contains 
the Martyrology Letters (a—u, A—P), which 
represent the Epact numbers, under which are the 
numbers 1—29, beginning with a different number 
each day through the series. The Epaét for 1903 
is ii., represented by the Martyrology letter b. 
Under b for April 18th, is the number 21, so the 
age of the moon on that day in 1903 is described 
as ‘ Luna vicesima-prima.’ Then follows a roll of 
the Saints of the day, generally, as in this case, be- 
ginning with those commemorated at Rome, and 
mentioning those commemorated elsewhere. In the 
case of April 18th Saints are commemorated from 
the calendars of Rome, Messina, Brescia, Cordova, 
Milan and Siena. A very brief account of the 
period and manner of martyrdom, or, in the case of 
confessors, the particular claim to sanétity, of each 
Saint is given. This description of the modern 
Roman Martyrology and its use applies equally to 
the older local books, which for the most part exist 
only in manuscript. 


Il. THe Missa. 


This is a somewhat less intricate book than the 
Breviary. It contains all that is required to be said 
and done at the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
that is to say, the Ordo Missae, or Ordinary and 
Canon of the Mass, together with those parts of the 
service which vary with the day. It is beyond the 
scope of this paper to analyse the Eucharistic Ser- 
vice or to go into the history of its development. 
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It will be sufficient for the purposes of a librarian 
to mention the original books of which the Missal 
of to-day is compounded, the contents of a modern 
Roman Missal, and the separate books which are 
printed from it. 

The modern Missal contains: 


1. The Calendar, general Rubrics, and other preliminary matter. 

2. The Preparatio ad Missam, and Gratiarum A@io post Missam 
and the Orationes ante Missam and post Missam, all of them private 
devotions of the Priest. 

3. The Proprium Missarum de Tempore, containing the variable 
portions of the Mass for Sundays and moveable holy-days. 

4. The Ordo Misse@ and the Canon Missa. These are the in- 
variable portions of the Mass, except that the Proper Prefaces for 
certain days are given here and not with the other propers of the 
same days. —The Ordo and Canon are generally interpolated in the 
middle of the Proprium de Tempore, usually after the Easter Eve 
service, and the Canon is in somewhat larger type, and is very 
commonly preceded by a picture of the crucifixion, 

5. The Proprium Missarum de Sanéis. 

6. The Commune Sanétorum. 

7- A number of votive Masses in honour of the Holy Trinity, 
the Angels, etc., and Masses for special intentions, 

8. Orationes ad Diversa, colleéts for various intentions. 

g. The Mass of the Dead. 

10. The Blessing of Holy Water and of various other things, 

11. An appendix of Masses of local Saints. 


The variable portions of the Mass, which collec- 
tively for any one day are commonly called the 
Mass for that day, are: 


1. The Jntroit, a verse of a Psalm with an Antiphon and the 
Gloria Patri, sung at the beginning of Mass. 

2. The Colleé. 

3. The Epistle. 

4. The Gradual, passages from Scripture or elsewhere, in much 
the same form as a Responsory at Mattins, sung after the Epistle. 
Except during Septuagesima to Easter, A/éeluia is an important 
feature of the Gradual. The usual form is, the Gradual proper, con- 
sisting of two verses, then the A/elluiaticum, consisting of two 
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Alleluias, a single verse, and one Alleluia. During Easter-tide the 
Gradual is omitted and only the Alleluiaticum is used. When 
Alleluia is not sung, the Gradual (on Sundays and certain other days) 
is followed by the Traét, which consists of a very variable number 
of verses from the Psalms. 

5. The Seguence. This is a metrical composition of the nature 
of a hymn. Formerly there was a Sequence for nearly every holy 
day of importance, but at present the Lotin Church in general uses 
only five, at Easter (Vidtimae Paschali), Pentecost (Veni, Sanée 
Spiritus), Corpus Christi (Lauda Syon), the Feast of the Seven 
Sorrows of Our Lady (Stabat Mater) and at the Mass of the Dead 
(Dies Irae). ‘The Monastic Missals retain some others. 

6. The Gospel. 

7- The Offertory, an anthem sung during the ceremonial placing 
of the elements on the Altar. 

8. The Secret, a prayer said inaudibly at the end to the same 
ceremonies. 

g. The Communion, an anthem associated with the Communion 
of the Priest and People. 

10. The Post-Communion, a prayer said at the end of the Mass, 
immediately before the Dismissal. 


To these may be added the peculiar ceremonies 
of Candlemas, Ash Wednesday, Maundy Thursday, 
Good Friday, Easter Eve and the Eve of Pentecost. 
These are now all to be found in one book, the 
Missal, but before about the eleventh century, when 
complete Missals begin to appear, the following 
books were necessary for the celebration of Mass. 

1. The Sacramentary, containing the Collects, 
Prefaces, and Canon of the Mass, with occasionally 
some other services, such as Baptism, etc. This 
book is very rarely to be met with. 

2. The Leéionary, containing the Epistles and 
Gospels, or the Epistles only. 

3. The Evangehary, containing the Gospels ar- 
ranged for various days, or the Evangelia, consisting 
of the Four Gospels in their usual order. 
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4. The Gradual, containing the Introits,Graduals, 
Sequences, Offertories, Communions, etc., with their 
plain-chant, together with the plain-chant of the 
Kyrie, Gloria in Excelsis, Credo, Sanétus, Agnus Det 
and Ite Missa est for various classes of holy days. 
This was continued as a choir-book after complete 
Missals had become general. 

5. Sometimes, but rarely, the Troper, an extract 
from the Gradual, containing the Tropes (or ‘ farc- 
ings,’ as they are sometimes called), which are sen- 
tences inserted between, for instance, the words Kyrie 
and Efeison, in the Kyrie, probably originating, as 
is said to have been the case with Sequences, in 
a practice of setting words to the notes of an inor- 
dinately long pneuma or jubilatio, as it is sometimes 
called, on a single syllable. These Tropes, which 
had not much to recommend them from the point 
of view of sense, are now obsolete. Their names 
are to a certain extent still retained as a method of 
naming the different tunes of the Kyrie. 

At the present day in the Mozarabic rite of Spain, 
which still carries on a lingering existence in side 
chapels in the cathedrals of Toledo and Salamanca, 
it is the practice to use two separate books for the 
Mass, one containing the invariable the other the 
variable portions of the service. The former, in its 
curious title Missale Omnium Offerentium, probably 
preserves an otherwise lost barbarous Latin word, 
offerens = sacrifice, the original also of the Celtic 
words for Mass (Welsh, Cornish and Breton, offeren, 
Gaelic aifrionn). In the Latin Church generally the 
only present separate books of the Missal are: 

1, The Gradual, containing all the sung part of 
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the Mass, except what is sung by the Priest, the 
music of his part being given in the complete Missal. 

2. The Kyrial, a modern excerpt from the 
Gradual, containing the plain-chant of the invari- 
able portion. 

3. If they can be called books, the A/tar Cards, 
which are three in number, containing: 

(1.) Some of the Offertory Prayers, Lavabo, etc. 

(2.) The Gloria, Credo, other Offertory Prayers 

and the Consecration and Communion 
Prayers. 

(3-) The Last Gospel (St. John i., 1-14). 
They are set up against the ledge at the back of the 
altar, in the case of the first two for the Priest to 
read from when, his hands being otherwise occupied, 
it would be inconvenient to have to turn over the 
leaves of the Missal. 

4. The Canon of the Pontifical Mass, used by a 
Bishop instead of an Altar Card. 

5. The Missae Novae and the local Propria, to 
which, mutatis mutandis, the same remarks apply as 
to the Officia Nova, etc., of the Breviary. 

There are also many editions of the Roman Missal 
published for the use of the laity, with vernacular 
translations of the Latin on opposite pages or 
columns. Sometimes the Latin of the Epistles and 
Gospels is given, but more commonly these are in 
the vernacular only. It is not unusual, especially in 
the English editions, to add the Propers of certain 
religious orders, such as the Benedictines and Jesuits, 
as well as the local Proper. Sometimes the order of 
Vespers for Sundays and Compline are added. 

The Roman Missal, as revised by order of the 
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Council of Trent, has praétically become universal 
in the Latin Church and has superseded all the old 
local uses except that of Milan and the little half- 
antiquarian survival of the Mozarabic rite of Spain, 
but the Benedictines, Dominicans, Carmelites, Car- 
thusians and Franciscans still use Missals of their 
own, which, however, differ very little from the 
ordinary Roman Missal, and most countries and 
orders have their own Propers as appendices. 


III. THe Ritrvat, 


This is a very variable book as to its contents, 
and has had many names, Ritual, Manuale, Manuale 
Sacerdotum, Agenda, Agenda Ecclesiastica, Liber Sacer- 
dotalis, Ordo Sacramentorum, Ordinarium, Sacerdotale, 
Caerimoniale, Obsequiale, Pastorale, etc., though it has 
now settled down under the name of Ritual. This, 
which varies locally more than the other books, con- 
tains the orders of the Sacraments of Baptism, Pen- 
ance, Matrimony, and the Unétion of the Sick, the 
Visitation and Communion of the Sick, the Burial 
of the Dead, Processions, the Exorcism of Demoniacs, 
and a great variety of Benedictions of all manner of 
persons and things, including, in the latest editions, 
such things as new railways, engines, telegraphs, 
telephones, and electric light plant. As for its sub- 
division into separate books, the Orders of Baptism, 
Matrimony, the Visitation (including the Unétion 
and Communion) of the Sick, the Order of Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, and the Burial of the 
Dead, are often to be met with in a separate form, 
and the Benedi¢tions, sometimes combined with 
those of the Pontifical, are published in the Bene- 
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diétionale. The Processional, as at present published, 
is an excerpt from this book, with the plain-chant 
of the Processions. Formerly, however, in the 
English and French dioceses, in the latter down to 
quite modern times, there were proper Processionals 
before Mass on a considerable number of days, be- 
sides the still existing Processions of Candlemas, 
Palm Sunday, the Greater Litanies (St. Mark’s Day 
and the Rogation Days), Corpus Christi, and for 
special occasions, such as the time of war, famine, 
pestilence, etc. The proper Processionals, which 
are only represented in the modern Latin rite by 
the Procession of the Asperges, were not as a rule 
to be found anywhere except in the Processionale of 
the diocese or Use, or, in the case of the more recent 
French rites, in the laymen’s prayer-book known as 
the Parotssten. 


IV. Tue PonTIFIcAL. 


This again is a somewhat variable book. It con- 
tains the Orders of the Sacraments of Confirmation 
and Holy Order, the various ceremonies connected 
with the reception and profession of religious, the 
Consecration of Churches, Altars, and Burial Grounds, 
the Blessing of the Oils of Catechumens and of the 
Sick, the Consecration of the Holy Chrism, the 
Coronation and Unction of Kings, the Conferring of 
Knighthood, the Excommunication and the Recon- 
ciliation of Penitents, the Degradation of Criminous 
Ecclesiastical Persons, and a large variety of con- 
secrations, benediétions, and other ceremonies which 
are either beyond the powers of a simple Priest, or 
are usually performed by a Bishop, together with 
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those variations of ordinary functions which occur 
when a Bishop is the celebrant or is present. 

A considerable number of the Pontifical offices 
may be found published in a separate form, for the 
complete book is usually a bulky folio, and much of 
its contents is of rare application. It is hardly neces- 
sary to describe these excerpts. 

The Caerimoniale Episcoporum is a sort of ap- 
pendix to the Pontifical. “It contains full details of 
the ritual of the pontifical ceremonies, but without 
the text of the services. It is an official publication, 
but other ceremonials are usually ‘ private venture ’ 
treatises. 


V. Tue Drirecrorium, or Pye. 


Of the contents of this book Cardinal Quignon 
says, ‘Accedit tam perplexus ordo, tamque difficilis 
precandi ratio, ut interdum paulo minor opera in 
inquirendo ponatur, quam cum inveneris in le- 
gendo,’ and copying from him the Prayer-book of 
the Church of England, with unwonted levity, de- 
scribes it thus: ‘ Moreover, the number and hard- 
ness of the rules called the Pie, and the manifold 
changes of the service, was the cause, that to turn 
the Book only was so hard and intricate a matter, that 
many times there was more business to find out what 
should be read, than to read it when it was found 
out.’ This is a fantastic exaggeration worthy of an 
American humourist, but without a Pye it would 
really be a very hard and intricate matter to evolve 
the exact service of any given day from the rules 
given in the General Rubrics of the Breviary. The 
root of the matter is this, By reason of the variation 
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of Easter and the whole series of holy-days depend- 
ing thereon, and the progression of the days of the 
calendar through the days of the week, it naturally 
follows that Sundays and moveable holy-days must 
constantly clash with fixed holy-days, and that the 
Office and Mass of the day must be of either one 
or the other, and the question is, of which? The 
Eastern Church solves the difficulty by keeping 
them both, and mixing up the services in a fashion 
that is intricacy itself, until one wonders what 
Quignon and the English Reformers would have said 
of the Eastern Pye, the Typicon. The Latin Church 
keeps one of the days and either only commemorates 
the other by a colleét or so, or else takes no notice 
of it then, transferring it to the next clear day or 
omitting it altogether for the year. And in order 
to settle what should happen on any given day the 
holy-days, moveable or immoveable, are classified 
according to rank, and rules are laid down as to 
which day, so to speak, cuts out the other. If it 
were not for the transferring of days of certain ranks, 
these would be fairly simple to work out, but the 
transferring complicates it, and so it was found ne- 
cessary to draw up a series of calendars, showing 
what would happen under all conceivable combina- 
tions. The Salisbury Direétory, called also Ordinale 
and Pica, in its final form, as arranged by Clement 
Maydeston early in the fifteenth century, and cor- 
rected by William Clerke in 1497, consisted of 
thirty-five calendars, five for each of the seven do- 
minical letters, for the part of the year from the 
Oétave of the Epiphany to a few Sundays after 
Trinity, and seven calendars, one for each letter, for 
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the end of Trinity, Advent and Christmas, the period 
not much affected by the variability of Easter. It 
would be easy to discover from these, with some 
combinations and variations for leap-years, the exact 
office for any given day, and no one of ordinary in- 
telligence, who knew which calendar to go to, and 
understood the meaning of the terms used, would be 
puzzled by it. The Ordinals, which contained only 
directions applicable to all combinations arranged in 
a single calendar, were a little more difficult, but 
easiest of all is the modern Ordo Recitandi Drvini 
Offictt et Missae Celebrandae, which is published 
annually in the form of an almanack, for different 
countries and dioceses. In these one need only look 
up the day to find the exact office. 


VI. Tue Hovurs oF our Lapy. 


It has been already said that this book is striétly 
a subdivision of the Breviary, but it has acquired 
an independent importance of its own, which makes 
separate treatment necessary. 

The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary is 
used under certain conditions in addition to the or- 
dinary Breviary Offices, but it has been for man 
centuries the practice for liturgically minded lay 
persons to use this office much in the same way as 
priests use the Divine Office, and most of the more 
modern orders of nuns use it as their choir office. 
Thus it is that there grew up by about the fourteenth 
century, chiefly in England, France, and the Low 
Countries, a composite Laymen’s Prayer-book, vary- 
ing from time to time in contents, of which the 


nucleus was the Little Office of Our Lady. The 
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books were sometimes in Latin only, sometimes in 
Latin with a vernacular translation, sometimes in the 
vernacular only. They were often beautifully illu- 
minated, indeed some of the finest illuminated manu- 
scripts in existence are of this sort, and after they 
began to be printed they were generally adorned 
with engraved borders and pictures. The usual con- 
tents were: 


1. The Calendar and preliminary tables, 
2. The Gospels for 


a. The Third Mass of Christmas, St. John I., 1-14. 
b. The Annunciation, St. Luke, I., 26-38. 

c. The Epiphany, St. Matthew, II., 1-12. 

d. The Ascension, St. Mark, XVI., 14-20. 

These are called in the descriptions of MSS. in the British 
Museum Cursus Evangelii, a term not found elsewhere. 

3. The Hours of Our Lady. 

4. The Seven Penitential Psalms. 

5. The Litany. 

6. The Office of the Dead. 

7. The Hours of the Cross, of the Holy Ghost, of the Blessed 
Sacrament, of the Trinity, and other ‘ Little Offices’ on the model 
of that of Our Lady. These vary very much, Sometimes there are 
only the first two, sometimes there is one for each day of the week. 
The Psalms of these Hours are seldom given, those of Our Lady 
being taken to serve for them all. 

8. Colleéts for holy-days. 

g. Miscellaneous prayers and devotions. 


Books of such contents as these begin to be com- 
mon in the early part of the fifteenth century. They 
were printed in much the same form, chiefly of the 
Use of Rome and of various French and English 
Uses, until the middle of the sixteenth century. In 
England the book, under the name of Primer, suf- 
fered many revisions during the changes of the 
Reformation period, continuing as an authorised 
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book of devotions even into Elizabeth’s reign, though 
the unreformed and, except during the short reign 
of Mary, unauthorised Salisbury Primer continued 
to be printed also. Elsewhere the revised Office of 
Our Lady of Pius V. took the place of the pre- 
Tridentine books, and still continues to be used. 
As a general rule the modern book contains the 
Office of Our Lady only. On the model of the 
Little Office of Our Lady there has grown up in 
recent times a number of Little Offices of various 
Saints, as well as ‘ Of the Passion,’ ‘ Of the Nativity,’ 
‘Of the Immaculate Conception,’ and others. There 
is a remarkable parallel to this in the way in which, 
in the Russian Church, offices in honour of various 
Saints, under the title of ‘ Akafist,’ continue to be 
composed in imitation of the Akathistos Hymn, an 
Office in honour of Our Lady, principally used on 
the fifth Saturday of Lent, to commemorate the 
delivery of Constantinople from the Avars in 626. 
Of course these are private devotion books in both 
cases. 


The Combined Offices are generally either choir- 
books or convenient compilations for the laity. 
They are naturally very variable, and are for the 
most part of the nature of san¢tioned ‘ private ven- 
ture’ books rather than official publications. Among 
them may be mentioned: 

1. The Paroissien, a book greatly used in France. 
It contains, in its full form, besides private devo- 
tions, the Orders of Mass, Vespers for Sundays and 
holy-days, and Compline, and the Propers of Mass 
and Vespers for Sundays and ‘ Doubles,’ and very 
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often the marriage and funeral services, the whole 
usually in Latin and French, or in the case of the 
St. Brieuc ‘ Parrosian,’ in Latin and Breton. For- 
merly each French diocese had its own, but now 
the Paroissien Romain, with an appendix for the 
diocese, is used. It is almost entirely a nineteenth- 
century book. 

2. The Holy Week Book. This contains the Pro- 
cession and Mass of Palm Sunday, the Masses of 
the rest of Holy Week and Easter Day, the Maundy 
Thursday and Easter Eve ceremonies (the Feet- 
washing and the Blessing of the New Fire, the 
Paschal Candle and the Font), and the Good Friday 
Mass of the Presané¢tified and Adoration of the Cross, 
all from the Missal, and the Office of Tenebrae 
(Mattins and Lauds of Maundy Thursday, Good 
Friday and Easter Eve, said, ‘ by anticipation,’ on 
the afternoons of the Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday respectively) from the Breviary. It is either 
in Latin alone or in Latin and the vernacular, and 
is found as early as the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

3. The Office of the Dead, containing Officium 
Defunéforum from the Breviary, the Ordo Sepeliendi 
from the Ritual and the Missa pro Defunétis, gener- 
ally with the Ordinary and Canon of the Mass, from 
the Missal. This is usually intended for the laity, 
and therefore accompanied by a translation. 

4. Combined choir-books, compiled from the An- 
tiphoner and Gradual. These are not very common, 
and are mostly ‘ private venture’ books. One of the 
fullest and most recent is a beautiful little Paroissien 
noted, published by the Benedictines of Solesmes 
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under the title of ‘ Liber Usualis Missae et Officii 
pro Dominicis et Festis Duplicibus cum Cantu 
Gregoriano.’ (Solesmis, 1896, 12mo, 1246 pp. on 
India paper.) It contains everything that one is 
likely to hear said or sung at Mass, Vespers and 
Compline in churches where the full plain-chant is 
used, together with a great deal of miscellaneous 
information on Gregorian music. 

5. Officta Propria, These are-only those already 
mentioned under Breviary and Missal combined in 
one book. 

There are many other combined books, but they 
present little difficulty, and all that qualifies any 
given book for being classed as a ‘ combined book,’ 
is that it shall contain extraéts from more than one 
of the four books which contain all the Latin Rite, 
the Missal, the Breviary, the Ritual, and the Ponti- 
fical. Otherwise it has a name of its own. 

HEnrRY JENNER. 











RECENT GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HEN Bismarck’s letters to his wife 
were published some three years ago, 
there was in the collection only one 
written during the period covered by 
the Franco-German War. The rest 
could not then be found, and as Bis- 

marck accompanied the headquarters’ staff of the 

army as responsible minister, the loss seemed serious. 

The letters, eighty in number, have now come to 

light, and have just been published. It must be 

confessed that they are disappointing. Bismarck 
seems to have been so constantly at work that he 
had little or no time for familiar correspondence. 

Indeed, more often than not, he scribbled a brief 

note in pencil because he had not time ‘to dip a 

pen in the ink.’ But mingled with the domestic 

details and inquiries he is never too busy or too 
worried with affairs to forget, are shrewd comments 
on the epoch-making events amid which he was 
living. In a few words he brings before us the 
hardships of offensive warfare, hardships shared by 
all, both high and low, who took part either as 
soldiers or civilians in the campaign. Once arrived 
at Versailles there was heavy work, ‘treadmill work’ 
he calls it, to be done, the difficulty of which was 
increased at first by the irksomeness of military in- 
action (for as Bismarck puts it, ladies in high quarters 
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considered starvation more humane than bombard- 
ment), and afterwards by the confusion of a con- 
tinuous cannonade. He complains that the French 
are very unbusinesslike over the negotiations for the 
surrender and peace. ‘ Necessary business does not 
tire me, but unnecessary business vexes me greatly.’ 
Even Thiers, whom on the whole he liked and 
respected, he found impracticable in oral discussion: 
‘ His thoughts bubble forth with such a quantity of 
froth that our patience is exhausted before we come 
to the really drinkable stuff.’ 

Save for these letters there is not much of im- 
portance to chronicle in the department of history. 
The second volume of the ‘ Bibliothek deutscher 
Geschichte,’ edited by H. von Zwiedineck-Siiden- 
horst, has just appeared. It deals with the period 
1815-49, and is entitled ‘ Geschichte des deutschen 
Bundes und des Frankfurter Parlaments.’ In bio- 
graphy we may record the second volume of Leo 
Koenigsberger’s ‘Hermann von Helmholtz.’ It 
continues the account of the Heidelberg period of 
the great scientist’s career, and describes his work 
as professor of physics at Berlin from 1871 to 
1888. Indeed, this volume is almost entirely de- 
voted to Helmholtz’s scientific work, and lacks the 
personal interest of the first. Nevertheless, some 
touches of the kind occur, as in the note of Helm- 
holtz’s surprise when, while spending a few days 
with Professor Tait at St. Andrews in 1871, before 
going to Edinburgh for the British Association 
meeting, he found all the men of science so ab- 
sorbed in golf that no reasonable talk could be got 
out of them! The book contains excellent repro- 
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duétions of two portraits of Helmholtz by Len- 
bach. A third and last volume will follow shortly. 

The first volume of Henry Thode’s ‘ Michel- 
angelo und das Ende der Renaissance,’ marks some- 
what of a new departure in biography. The his- 
torical side is subordinated to what the author deems 
higher considerations. He gives in this first volume 
(there are to be three) in the form of a psycho- 
logical study the characteristics of Michelangelo’s 
genius, and demonstrates how it is based on the 
nature of the man, moulded by fate and by con- 
fli€t with the world. The second volume will treat 
of the ideas by which the great artist was governed, 
and the relations of his life to the culture of the 
Renaissance, and the third present his artistic crea- 
tions as manifestations of a great artistic personality 
and in their relation to the problem of Christian 
art. The method certainly has attraction; but until 
the whole work is before us, it is not possible to 
judge of its value. 

In Germany popular handbooks to abstruse sub- 
jects are more in vogue than in England, and we 
have an excellent example of this class of work in 
Dr. Baumann’s ‘ Deutsche und ausserdeutsche Phi- 
losophie der letzten Jahrzehnte dargestellt und 
beurtheilt. Ein Buch zur Orientirung auch fiir 
Gebildete.’ Rapidly but clearly the author sketches 
the main points of the teaching, among others, of 
Eduard von Hartmann, Wundt, Nietzsche, Ostwald, 
Riehl in Germany, Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, T. H. 
Green, Ruskin in England, Renan in France, Mae- 
terlinck in Belgium, and Tolstoy in Russia. Prof. 
Baumann states in his modest preface that the book 
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grew out of his interest in philosophy generally, 
and his love of comparing his views with those of 
others who also philosophize. A work of similar 
character is ‘ Didaktik als Bildungslehre nach ihren 
Beziehungen zur Socialforschung und zur Ge- 
schichte der Bildung,’ by Otto Willmann, Professor 
of Philosophy and Pedagogy in the German Uni- 
versity of Prague, the third edition of which lies 
before us, and which epitomizes a whole philosophy 
of education. While on the subject of philosophy 
we may draw attention to the new collected edition 
of the works of Ludwig Feuerbach, edited by Wil- 
helm Bolin and Friedrich Jodl. Volumes I and VI 
containing respectively ‘Gedanken iiber Tod und 
Unsterblichkeit,’ and ‘Das Wesen des Christen- 
thums,’ of the contemplated ten are now available. 
Of recent German contributions to the literature 
of Shakespeare, ‘ Heraldik in Diensten der Shake- 
speare Forschung, Selbststudien,’ by Alfred von 
Manutz, is written to prove how the careful study 
of heraldry helps to elucidate obscure points in 
Shakespeare’s life. The book may be useful to those 
who do not read English. Butso many of the sources 
only available in England and in English are 
omitted, that the work cannot be considered au- 
thoritative. Max J. Wolff’s ‘William Shakespeare, 
Studien und Aufsatze’ is more interesting. Like 
Brandes, Wolff endeavours to construct Shake- 
speare’s inner life from the evidence of the text of 
the plays, and for those who like that sort of cri- 
ticism it is all very nicely done. There is an inter- 
esting comparison with Goethe that is perhaps 
worth reflecting on, suggesting that ‘ Henry VI.’ is 
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Shakespeare’s ‘Gétz von Berlichingen,’ ‘ Hamlet’ his 
‘ Faust,’ and ‘ The Tempest’ his ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ 
Among books useful to students of the English lan- 
guage may be mentioned a capitally edited version 
of the ‘Interlude of the Four Elements,’ by Dr. 
Julius Fischer, in the ‘ Marburger Studien zur Eng- 
lischen Philologie’ (No. 5), while Dr. Max Meyer- 
feld in an exceedingly amusing pamphlet which has 
had a large sale in Germany, entitled ‘ Von Sprach’ 
und Art der Deutschen und Englander, Kritische 
Worte und Wortkritik,’ shows how largely the Ger- 
man language has borrowed from the English. 

A never-ending stream of novels pours forth from 
the presses of Germany. We can only select one or 
two for notice here. The work of Riccarda Huch 
deserves more attention than has hitherto been paid 
to it even in her own land. It is marked by dis- 
tinguished style, poetical feeling, and a knowledge 
of life. It consists of novels, short stories, a drama 
in verse, a volume of poems, and critical essays on 
the romantic movement in Germany. Riccarda 
Huch is a native of Brunswick, and was one of the 
first German women to win a university degree. 
For a time she held a librarian’s post in the muni- 
cipal library of Ziirich. She is greatest as a novelist, 
and owes something to the influence of Goethe, 
Gottfried Keller, and Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. 
‘Aus der Triumphgasse’ is a really remarkable 
achievement. It bears as sub-title, ‘ Life-Sketches,’ 
and paints the lives of some poor families, pariahs 
of society, living presumably in Trieste. It gives 
the impression of a series of short, concentrated 
novels, so to speak, cleverly woven into a whole, 
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A gray atmosphere of crime, irresponsible frivolity, 
disease, misery, poverty, broods over everything. 
Nothing happens that is not wretched and miser- 
able, yet the events impress us—such is the artist’s 
peculiar skill—as natural, inevitable, comprehens- 
ible. We are not surprised when children are 
murdered, when we hear thieves concoét their 
cunning plans, or when men and women die of 
horrid diseases; life that is pitiless has all these 
things in her train, and we take them, at least in 
this book, as a matter of course. The principal 
figure round which all the events revolve is the old 
Farfalla, a woman who is the embodiment of the 
practical philosophy of poverty, who knows all the 
bitterness of existence, and while dully resigned to 
her fate is not incapable of feeling. Among a 
gallery of varied types the most sympathetic is this 
woman’s crippled son, a lad of eighteen, who bears 
his sufferings and awaits death like a saint. The 
characters are none of them puppets, but men and 
women with the heat of life in them and deep 
human feeling, and notwithstanding that they are 
outcasts, we find in their lives a sort of beauty and 
pathos. 

Max Kretzer’s novels of Berlin slum life take 
deservedly high rank among such _produétions. 
Himself a member of the proletariat, he knows 
what he is writing about, and recognizes that even 
in the most wretched of human beings there may 
and do lie good impulses and stirrings of joy and 
of shame. Hence his books are less one-sided than 
those of Zola, whom perhaps he most resembles. 
But in his latest novel, ‘Die Sphinx in Trauer,’ 
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Kretzer has attempted something different. He has 
tried his hand, and with a very large measure of 
success, at the psychological novel. The story it- 
self is commonplace enough, but the manner of its 
presentment is fresh and original, A physician 
practising in Berlin goes to bed one evening seem- 
ingly quite well. In the morning his wife is unable 
to wake him, and he is to all appearance dead. 
Such is the opinion of his wife, his servants, and 
an incompetent physician hastily called in. But he 
is not dead, he is only in some kind of cataleptic 
trance—the experience is related by himself in the 
first person—and while he cannot give any outward 
sign of life, his mind works as usual. Thus he is 
aware of all that is said and done around him. His 
wife stands by his deathbed, as she thinks, and talks 
with her lover who has come to console her, and 
thus to his intense horror and surprise her husband 
learns her unfaithfulness. It is a terrible blow, and 
when he recovers the problem is, what shall he do? 
He sets about discovering the truth, hampered 
naturally by the doubt as to how much he really 
experienced, how much may have been hallucina- 
tion. There can be little doubt of the woman’s 
guilt, but the husband can never prove it; she re- 
mains silent as the sphinx, and finally departs out ot 
life carrying her secret with her. The narrative is 
marked by artistic reticence and a brevity unusual 
in German novels. On every page more is sug- 
gested than is actually told, and perhaps uncon- 
sciously the author points to the truth of the maxim, 
‘Once dead, remain so.’ 

It is not the season in Germany for new plays. 
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The only dramatic publication of literary interest 
is Adolf Wilbrandt’s five-act tragedy, ‘ Timandra.’ 
Its subjeét is the death of Socrates at Athens in 
399 B.c., which is traced to the jealousy of Timan- 
dra, that her lover, Plato, should give so much of 
his time and thoughts to Socrates. The drama lacks 
dignity, and although it excites a mild interest, it 
does not convince us. 

It is pleasant to record the immense improvement 
made of late in Germany in the printing, binding, 
ornamentation, and general get-up of books. The 
Leipzig firm of Eugen Diederichs are doing yeoman 
service in this direction, and their efforts will not 
only meet the reward they deserve, but induce 
imitation in others. Before very long, certainly in 
the department of delles lettres, ugly paper covers, 
unsewn sheets, muddy-coloured paper, and Gothic 
type will have entirely disappeared. 

ELizABETH LEE. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS AND WORK. 


[gi—SA)O cry out when ina difficulty and not 
to give thanks when it is lightened is 
unmannerly, and ‘ The Library, there- 
fore, takes an early opportunity of 
thanking the friends, old and new, 
who have come forward, since the be- 
ginning of the year, with offers of articles which it 
has been a pleasure to print. As is usual now in 
England, the bibliographers have found more sub- 
jects to write about than the librarians (as such), 
but it is hoped that more articles on library topics 
may be forthcoming for our next number, and that 
some bibliographer by choosing a subject which 
requires a few pictures may help to prove that ‘ The 
Library’ has not ceased to be an illustrated magazine. 
In matters such as those ‘ The Library’ deals with, 
editors who would avoid hack work must be con- 
tent to follow as well as lead their contributors, 
and we can only pray that the helpfulness of some 
of our friends may infect those who are interested 
in other topics. 





Ep. 


To the list of Herrick variants given in the last 
number of ‘ The Library’ there should have been 
added the following, all of which occur on p. 176, 
the reading, in square brackets, as before, denoting 








ave tae 
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that in Mr. Phinn’s copy where it differs from 
the Grenville and Thomason copies in the British 
Museum : 


Sheet M. Page 176. 


l.1. How Panfies or Hearts-eafe [Hart-eafe] came fir/. 

l. 3. Over-loving [Overloving], (living here :) 

1. 5. Ran for Sweet-hearts mad, and dy’d [di’d]. 

l. 14. Of Life eternall) Time hath made Thee [thee] one, 

1. 16. Live here: but know twas vertue, & [and] not chance, 
1.17. That gave Thee [thee] this fo high inheritance. 

1. 18. Keepe it for ever [forever]; grounded with the good, 

1. 19. Who hold faft here an endleffe lively-hood [lively food]. 
1. 20. Larr’s portion, or [and] the Poets part. 

1. 28. Man is compos’d here of a two-fold [twofold] part; 
last |. Prepares the way to [for] mans docility. 


By the kindness of their owners the copies of 
Herrick at Britwell and Rowfant, have been ex- 
amined, with the result of showing that while the 
Rowfant, which we will call R., has some of P.’s 
characteristic readings, it is yet much nearer to G. 
and T., while the Britwell copy (B.) almost always 
agrees with T.} 

The general result of the collation is fairly plain, 
and establishes the faét, which no editor of Herrick 
has hitherto noticed, that the leaves containing 
pp. 29, 30, 175, 176 and 207, 208 in most copies 
are cancels. The reason in each case is obvious. On 
pp. 29, 30 P. reverses the order of the halves of 
the last stanza, on p. 176” it has the misreading 


1 Of course another exhaustive collation might reveal differences 
peculiar to B. or R.; all that has been done is to examine these copies 
with regard to the differences between P., G. and T. 

* On p. 176 we may suspect some further mishap, as the catch- 
word, which should be ‘Liberty,’ is ‘ Selfe.’ 
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‘lively food,’ and on p. 208 it wholly omits stanza 11. 
Obviously Herrick rebelled against such blunders, 
and the three leaves were reprinted, the cancel in 
the Thomason copy being in one instance actually 
inserted the wrong way round, while the Grenville 
copy retains fragments of the original leaves. 

Unfortunately our next inferences are far less 
clear, for who can tell whether Herrick revised the 
proof of the cancels? Yet on this point must depend 
our decision as to whether in ‘To Dean Bourn’ he 
wrote of its ‘ warty’ or its ‘ watry’ ‘ incivility.’ On 
the whole ‘ warty’ for ‘ watry ’ seems a true correc- 
tion, and not merely a printer’s blunder, despite the 
faét that on the other side of the leaf the cancel 
has two obviously wrong readings (‘ Between thy 
breast,’ and ‘ Asacred’). 

As regards the variations of reading on pages 
which have not been reprinted the misreading 
‘compulsinve’ in ‘The School or Perl of Putney’ 
is clearly due to a bungled correétion of the mis- 
print ‘compulsine’ in P., and throughout the greater 
part of the ‘ Hesperides’ P. appears to be made up 
of earlier sheets than the other copies, and thus to 
lack correétions which they contain. In the ‘ Noble 
Numbers,’ on the other hand, the early uncorrected 
sheets appear to have got into the Grenville copy, 
which in the ‘ Hesperides’ is the most correct of 
all those yet examined. A noticeable point is that 
the sheets appear to have been corrected when the 
printing had advanced different stages. In a majority 
of its variants P. stands by itself, but in ‘ Upon her 
Feet’ C., P., R., T. all have the inferior reading ‘ As 
if they played at Bo-peep,’ and only the Grenville 
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copy has the reading ‘started’ instead of ‘ played.’ 
In ‘The Bag of the Bee’ the misprint ‘ ddos’ for 
‘odds’ was discovered after the sheets belonging to 
C. P. T. had been printed, but before those of G. and 
R. In ‘A New-yeares gift sent to Sir Simeon 
Steward ’ the singular ‘ Nosthrill’ of P. and T. is cor- 
rected in C. as well asin G. and R. The conclusion 
of the whole matter is the rather unexpected but 
quite natural one that in this book of Herrick’s we 
really have a case of the author walking into the 
printing-office and correcting misprints when sheets 
had already been printed off. We call the explana- 
tion a natural one, because we can easily imagine 
that Herrick was not the sort of man to return 
proofs with unfailing regularity, and the printers 
may well have got tired of waiting for him. But it 
is a little disappointing to find that Mr. Wynne 
Baxter’s theory of words being picked out by the 
inking balls does not seem applicable here at all 
The obvious lesson is that we must go on investi- 
gating, and accept in each case whatever explanation 
seems to suit. 

In our next number Mr. McKerrow will draw 
attention to some curious problems raised by variants 
in ‘The Returne of Pasquill.’ Meanwhile it is a clear 
gain to have established the existence of at least 
three * unsuspected cancels in a book so well known 
as Herrick’s. A. W. P. 


* From the appearance of the Grenville copy it seems certain 
that pp. 105, 106 and 137, 138 are also cancels, but their originals 
have yet to be found. An appearance of cancels at pp. 19, 20 and 
193, 194 is probably due to the overlaps of those at pp. 29, 30 and 
207, 208. 
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There is one point in connection with the limita- 
tion of the library rate to a penny in the £, which 
emphasizes the absurdity of the restri¢tion more than 
almost any argument which can be used. The varia- 
tion of rateable values in different places is so marked 
that one town with a population of fifty thousand 
people may produce twice the amount for library 
purposes as a corresponding area and population in 
another place. Some striking illustrations of this 
statement are to be found in London itself. The 
following figures as to rate income and population 
are taken from Mr. Greenwood’s “ Library Year- 
Book,” issued in 1g00: 


Population. 
Parish of St. George, Hanover Square 79,967 14. rate £8,400 
- Hampstead. . . . . « 755449 - 3,380 
a Whitechapel . . . . . 775717 “ 1,825 


The penny rate in West Ham, with a population 
of 315,000, produces about the same amount annu- 
ally as in Cardiff, where the population is just about 
half that of West Ham; while in Bristol, with about 
the same population as West Ham, a penny yields 
half as much again. 

The same astonishing variations hold good with 
regard to smaller provincial towns. Rotherham, 
with a population of 55,000 gets £560 from a penny 
rate, while Doncaster, not twelve miles away, with 
a population of 26,000, gets £547. Cheltenham, 
with a population of 49,000, gets £1,147, while 
Bootle and Great Yarmouth,with the same population 
as Cheltenham, get £1,900 and £800 respectively. 
Southampton and Preston, towns of about the same 
size (105,000 and 113,000), get each about £1,400. 
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York, with 67,000 people, also provides £1,400, as 
compared with £1,100 for Middlesboro’, which has 
a population of 100,000. 

The rateable value of the towns varies for several 
reasons. Extensive works, such as the Great North- 
ern railway-plant works at Doncaster, or the Docks 
at Bootle, Bristol and Cardiff, add considerably 
to it. On the other hand, in a town with no 
large works, the library gets only the rate from 
dwelling-houses and business premises. There is 
also another factor to be considered. In many manu- 
facturing towns the assessments for rateable value are 
purposely kept down in order to encourage the 
establishment and maintenance of factories. This 
works out unfairly to the libraries, because of the 
limit on the amount to be levied. The Lancashire 
manufacturing towns, especially, follow this practice 
of low assessments. If the local authorities could 
provide for the libraries on a different basis it would 
not matter. But so long as the penny limit exists 
so long shall we have such anomalies as exist at 
Oldham and Blackburn. The former town, with 
avowedly low assessments, has power under a local 
act to support its libraries and museums without any 
restraint. The rate income is returned as £5,783. 
Blackburn, for the same purposes, provides £1,888. 
The population of these two places is practically 
the same. 

These are only a few of the instances which could 
be cited to show the absurdity of a uniform limit on 
the rate. Our observations have been confined to 
one point—the relation of population to library 
income. It is almost as important to consider the 
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area over which the income has to be spent. Ob- 
viously a town with an area of 12,000 acres will 
require more branch libraries than a town with cor- 
responding population but only half the area. It 
would be a real service to the cause of library pro- 
gress if some member of parliament would move for 
a return of all the places where the libraries aéts are 
in force, showing area, population, rateable value, 
amount of rate income for library purposes, number 
of branch libraries in each library district, and the 
total circulation of books. 


The cost of the upkeep of a good supply of books 
in libraries has increased considerably of late years. 
The introduction of process-engraved blocks and 
the consequent necessity for loaded papers in order 
to secure the fine surface required for printing the 
blocks adds to the expense of libraries and to the 
difficulties of librarians. These highly-polished 
papers are brittle, and will not hold the thread when 
sewn by the bookbinder. After being read and 
turned over frequently many of the papers lose their 
stiffness and become limp and rotten. This is especi- 
ally the case with the popular illustrated magazines, 
which after doing duty for a month in a reading- 
room are only fit for the rubbish heap. In old days 
a library received a continual addition to its avail- 
able stock of interesting reading by binding the 
volumes of magazines, and for many readers this 
was the chief supply. Nowadays, however, readers 
do not care much for bound magazines. The exces- 
sive weight of the volumes may partly account for 
this change of taste; but one would like to think 
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that the poorness of the fare provided has also some- 
thing to do with it. 

The reference to weight recalls another aspeét of 
the question. The larger illustrated periodicals— 
‘The Graphic,’ for instance—are now so heavy 
that to preserve them it is necessary to bind the 
numbers quarterly instead of half-yearly, which just 
doubles the expense of binding. To establish the 
truth of this contention three half-yearly volumes 
of ‘ The Graphic’ have just been weighed with the 
following result, viz.: 


1877. 624 pp. 10} lb. = 60 pages per Ib. 
1887. 736 pp. 124 lb. = 59 pages per lb. 


1899. gi12 pp. 214 lb. = 42 pages per Ib. 


That is to say, the introduction of modern methods 
of illustrating has increased the weight of the 
volume by the difference between 42 and 60 page 
for page. This is a serious matter when dealing 
with volumes weighing 214 Ibs. 

For a totally different reason the cost of binding 
and preserving newspaper files has quadrupled. The 
paper now used for newspapers—especially provin- 
cial newspapers—is so poor that they can only be 
made up into volumes half the thickness of those 
of former days when tougher paper was in use. 
Even with thinner volumes in provincial libraries 
the wear and tear of constant use by the public 
makes it compulsory to bind two copies of each, 
one for immediate use and one for the permanent 
file. The local newspaper is the daily and weekly 
mirror of local history in every aspect, and none 
but the most indifferent and improvident of libra- 
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rians dare neglect the needs of the future historian. 
The historian will certainly have every chance of 
revenge on the shortsighted librarian, and the latter 
will probably be gone too far to be able to answer 
back. 

This question of paper comes up again in the 
circulating department. The spongy papers used for 
popular books are quite useless for library work. 
They won’t hold the thread when sewn, and they 
do hold the dirt from moist fingers. They also ab- 
sorb and hold moisture from the atmosphere, and 
the floating particles of dust find ready entrance be- 
tween the spongy leaves where the damp fixes it to 
the ruin of the book. In the good old days of the 
three-decker novels, when Bentley’s and other firms 
brought out a six-shilling edition of a successful 
novel it was well printed upon a good paper, sewn 
with thread, and put into a cloth case of good 
quality. The modern six-shilling novel is very often 
badly printed, on a soft pulpy paper, stabbed with 
wire and jammed into a skimpy cloth case, which 
almost breaks down if looked at. One of Bentley’s 
or Macmillan’s single-volume books of the old days 
would do as much work as eight or even ten modern 
six-shilling books. 

And now, as if to aggravate the sore, the pub- 
lishers have decided that libraries, like the casual 
buyer of a single book, must pay the full published 
price for books issued net. It almost looks as if a 
conspiracy existed to squeeze out the public libraries. 


J. B. 
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